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All MSS. and letiers relating thereto should be addressed to very modest. He is too apt to believe that the opinions 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. of his political friends are worth more than his own, 
which usually they are not. If he could really take the 
helm and send his Curzons and Amerys and McNeills to— 
where they ought to go—we might find England being 
ruled quite well, with prospects of peace and prosperity. 
But to hope for that, one must be a pretty determined 
optimist. On his past record Mr. Baldwin is not the 
man to clean out the stables or even to be master in 
his own house. Everybody likes and respects him, 
but nobody admires him. He is a very honest and 
humane and straightforward politician, and in certain 
respects is far ahead of his own party in his under- 
standing of the realities of modern politics and of the 
necessity of dealing drastically with evil social con- 
ditions. But he has little faith in himself and so, 
as Prime Minister, he is a square peg in a round hole. 
He is no “ Die-hard’ and is most unlikely to propose 
“‘ Die-hard” legislation; but also he is unlikely to 
propose any legislation at all. He will probably sit 
tight and do nothing—for four or five years. 
- * * 















HE sweeping victory of the Conservatives this 
week was greater than was expected by 
anyone, but it has not upset any practical 

calculations. It was certain from the moment when 
Mr. MacDonald decided upon a dissolution that a 
Conservative Government would come into power. 
It was certain that the Liberals would lose many seats 
and probable that the Labour Party would lose a few. 
The only thing that was doubtful was the strength 
and stability of the coming Baldwin Government. 
That doubt has now been dispelled, and we may assume 
that barring accidents the Conservatives will now 
remain securely in power for the next four or five 
years. The days of “ minority’’ Government are 
ended, probably for ever. That will be regarded, we 
imagine, by most people as a decisive advantage, and 
so, of course, in itself, it is. But unfluckily the Con- 
servative Party is at present a party of nonentities. 
if they had a little more brains and courage at their 
disposal the immediate prospect would be less English politics are a queer business. A man like 
depressing than it is. Are we really to have Lord Mr. Asquith is evicted and a man like the Indian Com- 
Curzon back at the Foreign Office, sticking pins into munist, Mr. Saklatvala, is returned. Such results cer- 
all the foreign Governments we ought to be friendly tainly do not correspond with the general wishes of 
with? And Mr. Amery in some high office or other? the electorate. Yet they occur. Mr. Asquith, irre- 
But perhaps Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord Bir- spective of his party or of his views, is unquestionably 
kenhead will be allowed to return to the fold. And the greatest figure in English political life, as no one, 
there is Sir Robert Horne, too, who, if he would only we suppose, who heard his speeches in the last Par- 
leave problems of economics and finance to people liament would deny. Yet in a House of 615 members 
who understand them, is by no means without ability. he has not a seat. Such absurdities would of course 
a ° ° be remedied by a system of proportional representa- 

Mr. Baldwin may at any rate be expected to give tion; but that would be a very heavy price to pay 
us “tranquillity.” He is himself one of the most for the avoidance of these undesired accidents. Pro- 
tranquil of beings—and very English. But he is also portional representation would give safe seats to 
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our Asquiths and MacDonalds and Baldwins, to all the 
big figures, indeed, in the political world, but it would 
also unluckily give safe seats to many men who could 
not be trusted not to abuse the privilege. Under the 
existing system of single-member constituencies English 
politicians lead a very dangerous life—unless they sit 
for Carnarvon or the City of London—but it is that 
danger that is the protection of democracy ; for even 
the greatest and most powerful of our statesmen cannot 
afford to ignore any movement of opinion amongst 
the electorate. It is a system which has drawbacks— 
exemplified at Paisley this week and expressly recog- 
nised by Mr. Asquith’s victorious Labour opponent 
in a speech which did him great credit—but it is also 
the most effectively “‘democratic”’ system in the 
world. In Great Britain there are no “ safe” seats 
and that means that the politicians can never forget 
their responsibility to public opinion. 

* + * 


France has now given de jure recognition to the Soviet 
Government. There is no matter for surprise in this; 
M. Herriot, ever since his visit to Moscow last year, had 
been in favour of recognition, and when he came into 

ower at the head of a Government of the Left in 

rance, it was clearly only a question of time. A mild 
optimism appears to prevail among the French bond- 
holders regarding their chances of getting payment of 
their debts, though the Soviet Government has done 
nothing more than agree to a conference for the discus- 
sion of the question. But that obviously is a step in 
the right direction, and in any case the arguments, 

olitical as well as economic, in favour of recognition by 

rance are as strong as they were in our own case. The 
Times, we observe, indulges in a carping criticism of 
M. Herriot, and suggests that he has “‘ miscalculated 
the moment.” Why? Because of “the complete 
failure of the unhappy British experiment’’? ut, 
after all, apart from the fact that the ‘‘ unhappy British 
experiment ’’—which, we presume, means the project 
of the guaranteed loan—has not been tried, the argu- 
ment is surely irrelevant. There is no suggestion, so 
far as we know, that the French Government should 
guarantee a loan. Nor is there any sense in drawing 
M. Herriot’s attention to the Zinovieff letter as evidence 
of the bad faith of the Russians. M. Herriot can form 
his own opinion about that letter, and we daresay his 
— is that of many of us here, that it is a forgery. 

. Herriot in any case knows that he, like other people, 
will have to take his risk of hostile propaganda by the 
Communist fanatics. But he knows also that that risk 
is small compared with the gain of a Franco-Russian 


settlement. 
* x * 


Sharp action was taken in Bengal, on October 25th, 
against the revolutionary bands, which, as C. R. Das 
has repeatedly boasted, have been growing apace. 
The Viceroy issued an Ordinance providing for the 
arrest and summary trial of suspects, and so far 72 
persons have been seized. It is stated, however, that 
18 of these were arrested, not under the new Ordinance, 
but under Regulation III. of 1818, which was employed 
in the Morley-Minto period against the earliest Swaraj 
extremists. The men taken under Lord Reading’s 
Ordinance are to be tried by special tribunal of three 
judges; those coming under the old Regulation need 
not be tried at all. The Bengal Government published 
an explanation of its policy, in the shape of a Resolution 
which summarises the history of the Bengal con- 
spiracies since 1907, and notes that the revolutionaries 
no longer attempt to conceal the facts, but describe 
their movement fully in books and newspapers. It 
adds that large quantities of arms and ammunition 
have been imported into Bengal, and that the revolu- 
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tionaries are provided with bombs of a new and powerfy 
type. The Indian Press interprets the arrests ang 
raids as evidence of the Government’s intention to 
destroy the Swaraj] movement, which is manifest} 
absurd. Some of the Anglo-Indian papers make no 
attempt to hide their misgiving at this return to g 
repressive policy, which is certainly not less drastic 
than that which was behind the Rowlatt Act of 1919, 
Several of C. R. Das’s principal colleagues are jp 
custody, but the Swaraj leader regards himself as 
safe, although he implies that his subordinates cannot 
be more guilty than he. The contradictions of the 
Bengal situation are more glaring than ever, in that 
Lord Lytton must convene the provincial Couneil, 
which has not sat since the forcible ending of the 
Das obstruction programme, for the passage of legis. 
lation to regularise action under the Viceroy’s Ordinance, 
And Mr. Das is still head of the Calcutta Municipality, 


* * * 


On the eve of the poll in America the issue is no 
more predictable than it was at the time of the nomina- 
tions. It is significant that almost all the experienced 
correspondents in Washington lay stress upon the 

robability of a deadlock in the electoral coll 

t is known that the Republicans are subject to the 
worst fears, and yet no one would be surprised if on 
Tuesday the great mass of the voters in the East and 
Middle West should give Mr. Coolidge a clear majority, 
They will unquestionably be influenced by the Con- 
servative triumph in England. The Progressives, led 
by La Follette and Wheeler, have made all the difference 
to the vigour and interest of the campaign, but it 
must be remembered that La Follette must carry a 
good batch of States that have hitherto been classed 
as Republican if he is to prevent Coolidge from getting 
the necessary 266 votes. There is evidence in the last 
stage of a move in the Democratic Party that would 
seem to be rather too subtle for the ordinary voter. 
Few people believe that Davis can get in on the popular 
vote ; a few millions think that he might if the election 
should be thrown into Congress, for the reason that if 
the House did not take Davis the Senate would be 
in danger of taking Charles W. Bryan, Democratic 
candidate for the Vice-presidency. Certain papers 
therefore are advising Democrats to vote for La Follette 
in order to ensure the deadlock and so give the House 
its chance of choosing Davis—a plan which, one would 
suppose, could not be very enthusiastically advocated 
in Democratic districts. One thing would appear to 
be fairly certain in the event of the election getting 
as far as the Senate. The present body, in which the 
farm bloc holds the balance, would not consider Dawes 
for the Vice-Presidency, so that the award of the 
Presidency to a Bryan would be almost inescapable. 

* * * 


A Correspondent in Germany writes: The election 
for the Parliam@nt of the Free City of Hamburg last 
Sunday is considered in Germany to give some indica- 
tion of the probable result of the general election for 
the Reichstag on December 7th. If so, it would not at 
first sight seem to be a good omen, for, as com 

with the last election in 1921, there is a move to the 
Right. The Socialists have lost 16 seats, the Demo 
crats two, and the German People’s Party eight, whereas 
the German Nationalists have gained ten, the Com 
munists seven, and the Fascists, who were not repre 
sented in the last Parliament, have now four seats. 
The coalition Government of Socialists and Democrats, 
which had a clear majority of 24 in the late Hamburg 
Parliament, is now in a minority of twelve, and the 
Communists, who have 24 seats, hold the balance. 
When, however, the figures of Sunday’s elections are 
compared with those of the general election for the 
Reichstag on May 4th, a very different complexion 
put on the matter. The total poll on Sunday was 
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19 per cent. smaller than on May 4th, and all the parties 
lost votes, except the Socialist party whose poll of 
174,522 was 985 more than in May, but the losses of the 
parties opposed to the Dawes plan were much the heavi- 
est. The German Nationalists lost 81,581 votes (25 
per cent.), the Fascists 24,845 (64 per cent.), and the 
Communists 85,723 (80 per cent.), whereas the decrease 
in the Democratic poll was only ten per cent., and in 
that of the German People’s Party three per cent. 
The aggregate poll of the parties of the Left on Sunday 
was = two per cent. smaller than in May, and that 
of the parties of the Right 25 per cent. smaller. There 
were in round figures 350,000 votes for the Dawes 
plan, and 182,000 against it. 
* 7 7 

The ree elections, which take place throughout 
the country this week-end, have been thrust right into 
the background this year by the parliamentary contest. 
In all probability, the result will be a small poll, and this 
makes it practically impossible to predict how the 
various parties will fare. On the whole, any marked 
change is unlikely, except where the pact between 
Liberals and Conservatives has been newly extended 
to municipal politics. It has, of course, existed in 
many towns for a long time past. This year, the 
electors will be voting almost without discussion of the 
issues, and the votes are therefore likely to go more 
than usual along strict party lines. It is usually said 
that a small poll helps Labour; but this is on account 
of the superiority of the Labour organisation for 
municipal purposes. As this organisation has been 
almost wholly absorbed in the parliamentary struggle, 
it will hardly carry the usual municipal advantage on 
this occasion. It is unfortunate that the affairs of 
Local Government, which are really almost as important 
as those of Westminster, should be thrust into the 
background in this way. But Parliament has a glamour 
which local politics cannot emulate ; and the ordinary 
voter is hard to persuade that his town’s affairs need 
taking seriously. Perhaps one day he will wake up to 
the fact that laws passed at Westminster have to be 
administered locally, and that a law ill-administered 
might often as well not be a law. 

* * * 

Unemployment has decreased again this week, and 
it looks now as if the increases registered a few weeks 
ago—so far as they were not mere appearances 
due to changes in administrative method — were 
largely temporary. There is usually a slight seasonal 
tendency for unemployment to increase in the 
autumn months; but this has not been very marked 
in recent years, and may easily be more than offset 
by even a slight improvement in trade conditions. 
The Ruhr settlement, which for a short time 
actually caused fresh unemployment while trading 
conditions were being readjusted to the new situa- 
tion, is, of course, likely to help British trade in 
the longer run. There seems no reason to expect any 
large movement of the unemployment figures in either 
direction; but, unless the existing prospects are 
correct, there should now be a steady improvement 
on a small scale. In Lancashire especially the outlook 
seems to be a good deal brighter; for the cotton 
industry is rapidly passing into a less pessimistic mood, 
and good judges think that even now spinners and 
manufacturers are underestimating the prospects of 
recovery. We are not suggesting, of course, that a 
trade boom is on the way ; but apart from any signal 
act of political folly, we believe there is reason to 
expect an improvement. 

. * * 

The Ministry of Labour has issued its preliminary 
returns of Trade Union membership for 1923. Con- 
trary to expectations, there was again a small decrease 
in the total membership of all Trade Unions ; but this 






was of less than 4 per cent., compared with a fall of 
20 per cent. in 1921 and over 15 per cent. in 1922. 
Practically, then, stability was reached, and it is 
probable that there has been at least a corresponding 
increase this year. Total Trade Union membership is 
now more than a million and a quarter above the pre- 
war total, and practically the same as in 1917. In 
1914 there were rather over four million Trade Unionists. 
At the end of 1923 there were nearly five and a-half 
millions. It is true that in 1920, at the top of the 
post-war boom, the membership rose to nearly eight 
and a-half millions; but this was a somewhat unreal 
figure, including a large number of war-time workers 
who have since dropped away. Unemployment has, 
of course, taken a heavy toll, and the fall of membership 
has been greatest among engineering workers and 
general labourers, who were, in fact, largely the less 
skilled personnel of the munition factories. It will be 
a long time before the level of 1920 is reached again ; 
but there is likely to be a fairly rapid recovery, more 
than keeping pace with the restoration of trade. The 
number of separate Trade Unions has fallen from 
1,350 in 1919 to 1,135 in 1923; but this is chiefly due 
to the amalgamation of small societies into larger 
units. By far the greater part of the membership is 
to be found in about fifty large associations, which 
really constitute the active power of Trade Unionism. 
It is interesting to note that the number of local Trades 
Councils is 482, in comparison with 828 in 1913, and 
that these now as a considerably larger pro- 
portion of the total number of Trade Unionists. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In appointing the 
third member of the Boundary Commission the British 
Government has fulfilled its Treaty obligations to 
the Free State, and at the same time kept its promise 
that Ulster interests should be effectively safeguarded. 
Mr. Fisher is certain to defend the claims of the Northern 
majority as tenaciously as any member of Sir James 
Craig’s Cabinet, and he has the added advantage that 
his intimate knowledge of the historical background of 
the controversy will enable him to meet Mr. MacNeill 
on equal terms. Were the three Commissioners arbi- 
trators in a real sense there is little doubt that they 
could hammer out a practicable settlement. Unfor- 
tunately the hands of two of them are tied, and Mr. 
Justice Feetham will be something of a miracle-worker 
if he can secure even partial agreement by inducing his 
colleagues to split the difference. On both sides of the 
border the conviction is deepening that to leave the 
question to the Commission is to forego all hope of 
solving a problem which is as much psychological as 
political. Mr. de Valera, presumably to prove his 
argument that there is no boundary and no Northern 
Government, dropped serious politics this week to 
indulge in a game of hide-and-seek with the Ulster 
Specials. It was played with great spirit on both sides, 
and each professes to be equally satisfied with the 
result. This piece of playboyism may have its value 
as comic relief, but even Republicans admit that their 
leader has failed to grasp the rudiments of the Ulster 
problem. There is a strong — that Mr. de Valera 
decided to be arrested in the hope that his imprison- 
ment would make it more difficult for the Free State to 
negotiate directly with the Northern Government. If 
Sir James Craig really means business, he is not likely 
to be caught in so obvious a trap. Events of the week 
have made it clear that Mr. de Valera’s pranks do not 
endanger the peace or stability of the Six Counties. 
In dealing with him the Northern Premier might profit- 
ably remember the wise saying of his patron saint, 
William of Orange, when he was urged to take drastic 
measures against an obstinate Jacobite: “‘ He has set 
his heart on being a martyr, and I have set mine on 
disappointing him.” 
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THE ‘*RED PLOT” MYSTERY 


HE publication of Zinovieff’s letter to the 

British Communist Party and of Mr. Mac- 

Donald’s reply thereto is a most extraordinary 
and mysterious business; and all that the Prime 
Minister has so far said on the subject, instead of 
clearing up the mystery has only added to it. 

For our part we believe the Zinovieff letter to be a 
forgery. It contains nothing that the Communist 
International has not said over and over again; but 
nevertheless it reads like a forgery. As an exposure 
of Communist aims and methods it is too absurdly 
complete. It drags in points which there can have 
been no need to mention in such a letter, sentences 
which would naturally occur to a forger but not to 
Zinovieff. But perhaps, after all, it is not a forgery. 
Who knows? We express here only a personal and 
provisional opinion. And after all the genuineness 
of the document is not for the moment the most 
important question. The important questions are 
why it was dealt with as it has been dealt with, what use 
did the Prime Minister or his political opponents expect 
could be made of it, what is really behind all this 
mystery ? 

Apparently Mr. MacDonald believed—and, presum- 
ably, still believes—that the document is genuine. Two 
facts seem to show this: First, that in the middle 
of an election campaign he devoted much personal 
time and energy to the drafting of a most vigorous 
protest to the Russian Government ; and, second, that 
he decided to throw over the arrangement to which 
he had agreed with Mr. Rakovsky that disputes be- 
tween the British and Russian Governments should 
be dealt with by personal conversations instead of 
by formal Notes. If he had entertained any serious 
doubt as to the authenticity of the document he 
would presumably have conferred with Mr. Rakovsky 
personally or else would have instructed his official 
subordinates to do so. But no such doubt seems to 
have been in his mind until after the publication 
of the correspondence, when most of his colleagues, 
as well as Mr. Rakovsky, had publicly supported the 
theory of forgery. At any rate, Mr. MacDonald acted 
as if the document were genuine. 

This decision whether it was right or wrong, cannot 
have been lightly taken; for it was obviously of im- 
mense importance. It plainly meant not merely 
the scrapping of the Russian Treaty, but the 
repudiation of those improved relations with Russia 
which have existed ever since the de jure recognition. 
Yet Mr. MacDonald appears not to have said a word 
to any of his colleagues, not to the Home Secretary, 
not even to his own Under-Secretary, Mr. Ponsonby, 
who has had charge of all the recent negotiations with 
Russia and who declares that until he saw it in the 
newspapers he had never heard of the Zinovieff letter, 
which he roundly describes as a patent forgery. We 
might surely have expected that there would have been 
Cabinet consultations on a matter which so deeply 
affected not only the interests of Great Britain, but the 
fortunes of the Labour Party in the Election? Perhaps 
after all there were in fact doubts in Mr. MacDonald’s own 
mind. The whole thing seems inexplicable. On Friday of 
last week he wrote with his own hand a protest to the Rus- 
sian Government so strong as to fall little short of a threat 
to break off diplomatic relations. He charged it with 
having violated both the letter and the spirit of the 
Treaties which were recently signed. Yet on the 





ee 







evening of the same day he declared in a public speech 
that he was confident of the good faith of the Soviet 
Government, and that it would carry out the treaties 
that had been signed. If that was his opinion why did 
he write such a Note—instead of talking the thing ove 
with Mr. Rakovsky ? The mystery seems impenetrable, 
Equally mysterious is the question of how and why 
and when the correspondence came to be published, 
Mr. MacDonald stated on Monday that he decided on 
publicity on October 16th, and wrote an official minute 
to that effect, desiring that when the authenticity of the 
document was established no time should be lost jp | 
the issue of his Note of protest. In the same speech, 
however, he expressed surprise at the action of his 
officials in having published the Note without having sent 
a fresh draft of it back to him for his signature. If that 
had been done the correspondence would have been 
published presumably on Monday or Tuesday instead 
of on Saturday. But, speaking next day at Aberavon, 
Mr. MacDonald suggested that the whole thing was a 
“political plot.” His opponents, he said—referring 
apparently to the Conservative Headquarters—had 
kept the Zinovieff letter up their sleeves as a trump 
card to be played at the last minute just before polli 
day. The Government, however, had dished them by 
publishing the whole thing themselves a day or two 
earlier. From which two statements it would appear 
that in the Prime Minister’s view the Foreign Office 
officials acted too precipitately, but, nevertheless, by 
so doing thwarted the Tory plot. We are unable to 
understand what he means. Did he believe in the 
authenticity of the Zinovieff letter, or did he not! 
Did he want it published or did he not ?_ Did he really 
believe in the good faith of the Russians or did he think 
it desirable to torpedo the Ponsonby Treaty? Why 
did he decide to say nothing to his colleagues about so 
momentous a decision? Why had he no conversation 
in person or by proxy with Rakowsky before allowing 
the bomb to explode ? He knew nothing, he says, of 
the existence of a copy of the Zinovieff letter in the 
Daily Mail office until the day after publication, so 
it was not that which induced him to publish; yet he 
forestalled the Tories by publishing. The whole thing 
is an inextricable tangle. It seems impossible to 
discover or devise any explanation that will fit the facts. 
The one clear and satisfactory feature of the episode 
is the declaration of the Prime Minister that when 
he returns to London he will insist upon “ probing 
this thing right down to the roots.” That is what we 
all want. There are three parties whose action and 
good faith have been publicly impugned—the officials 
of the Foreign Office, the Prime Minister himself, 
and the Russian Government. Inevitably, they wil 
all three remain under under a cloud of suspicion until 
the whole truth has been elicited and published. 
At present there is no material upon which the public 
can form any judgment. Mr. MacDonald has not only 
left us in the dark but has deepened the darkness. 
The Foreign Office officials have naturally maintained 
silence. The Russian representative has vociferously 
declared that the whole thing is a mare’s nest and the 
letter a stupid forgery; but his declaration is not m 
itself convincing because it was made without aly 
examination of the original or of such proofs 
authenticity as the Foreign Office presumably holds. 
We may hope that one good thing at least wil 
come out of such an enquiry: namely, a thorough 
re-examination of the methods and the efficiency 
our political “ secret service.” The British secret 
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service is probably the finest organisation of its kind 
in the world—when it has to deal with concrete facts. 
The amazing story of its achievements during the war 
has never been publicly told. It knew the orders 
issued to the German Fleet, sometimes even before 
they had reached the commanders of the ships that 
were to take part in a proposed movement. In such 
matters the service was almost unbelievably efficient. 
And even to-day, if it were asked to ascertain the 
number, type, and calibre of the guns mounted in a 
given fortress in Prussia, or Turkestan, or Guatemala, 
it would probably get the information with great 
promptitude and complete accuracy. But when it 
comes to politics these secret servants are utterly 
useless and incompetent. They can deal with sheer 
facts, but of politics they know nothing; they have 
no idea of the value of evidence and no comprehension 
of the tangled factors with which they have to deal. 
They are perfectly capable of regarding Mr. Clynes, let 
us say, as a dangerous revolutionary merely because 
he has expressed sentiments which seem to them 
subversive of the simple political principles to which 
they are accustomed. In short, they are incurably 
romantic. The fact that they have paid a large sum 
of money for a particular document constitutes, in 
their eyes, almost complete proof of its value and 
authenticity, and if the document contains exactly 
the “information’’ they wanted that clinches the 
matter—and all doubters are ipso facto “‘ Bolsheviks.” 
In this sort of thing the British Secret Service—like 
other secret services—is indiscriminately credulous ; 
it is little better in fact than a department for subsidising 
forgers. It was bad enough during the war, but under 
the direction of that egregious romancer, Sir Basil 
Thomson, it became much worse. Its reports are, 
for the most part, not worth the paper they are written 
on, not because our secret servants are not honest, 
but because when they get away from concrete facts 
like guns and submarines they do not know their 
job, they fail altogether to understand the sphere in 
which they are working. They are not politicians— 
as they would be the first to aver—and in the world 
of politics can be imposed upon by anyone, especially 
by anyone who demands a high price. te | 
In this matter we happen to know what we are talking 
about. The sooner the political side of the military 
secret service is abolished, or completely reconstructed, 
the better; for it is the home of the hoax, the best 
friend of those forgery factories which are so common 
nowadays in Eastern Europe. We do not know, of 
course, that the Zinovieff letter came from this source, 
but we strongly suspect that it did; and that would 
account for its having come into the possession of the 
Daily Mail. The Foreign Office would never without 
official authority reveal such a document to the Press, 
but the romantics of M.I.1.C. are perfectly capable of 
patriotic” manceuvres of that kind. It is these 
questions which we should like to see investigated ; 
and if the investigation leads to the abolition of the 
Political secret service in its present form, something 
considerable will have been achieved. For these 
'gnorant well-meaning political sleuths are a nuisance. 
ey can do real harm. In the present instance— 
assuming that the Zinovieff letter turns out, as we 
aan a be a forgery—they have made a fool, not 
th y ol the Foreign Secretary, but of England. Certainly 
€ whole affair must be “‘ probed to the roots.” 
That is the whole point—the moral of the story. We 
Want the truth about all this, and the truth, above all, 





about the way in which dubious documents of this kind 
find their way into the Foreign Office. It will, no doubt, 
be pleaded that such questions cannot be publicly 
discussed without revealing the methods and connec- 
tions of the Secret Service. But such a plea would 
cover any blunder. If this thingis adjudged a forgery, 
then the machinery through which it was produced 
and purchased and circulated cannot be too soon or 
too completely exposed. We cannot afford to maintain 
a department which successfully deceives even our own 
Foreign Office. What are the facts? Whatever may 
be the political colour of the next Government, they 
must be investigated and then published. 


WHAT HAS INTERESTED 


THE ELECTORS 
MY I ‘HE folk who stay at home are apt to think that 


those who attend election meetings go mainly 

in order to get their feelings roused, and that con- 
sequently the best election speaker is he who mixes the 
dose with nine parts of rhetoric to one of sense. Was it ever 
so? In any case, it certainly is not so to-day. There are, 
of course, in every election occasions for political intoxica- 
tion, and some of the speakers who draw the largest crowds 
are those who minister best to this form of debauchery. 
Every party relies to some extent on the appeal to passion ; 
and, as a rule, the extent of its reliance on passion is a 
measure of the weakness of its programme. But elections 
and electors are to be judged, not by the few great meetings 
which are the bump-sappers of political life, but by the 
little meetings of which many are held every night in every 
constituency where there is a contest. 

Participation in some, and attendance at many, of these 
smaller meetings—both in and out of doors—has convinced 
us that the mass of the electors who come to them want, not 
intoxicants, but information as an aid to thought. The 
flamboyant orator gets his measure of applause; but, 
unless he is really a master of the rhetorical craft, his 
audience soon tires of him, and begins to shuffle its feet, 
cough, and blow its nose—infallible signs these, to the 
practised speaker, that he has failed to hit the mark. The 
speaker who reasons with his audience gets, instead, fewer 
cheers ; for he does not provoke, or angle for, them. But 
he gets what counts far more, a really attentive hearing, 
and, if the chance is given, good and searching questions, 
His audience wants to know, because it wants either to 
make up its own mind or, if its mind is made up, to find 
good arguments in support of its faith and for use in the 
convincing of others. 

The average election audience, in one of these small 
meetings, listens more attentively, and stays with more 
determination to the end of the meeting, than the audience 
at an ordinary lecture or party gathering when no election 
is in progress. It does this, although it is relatively an 
unselected audience, including many who do not come 
near a political meeting except at election times. It is 
sometimes said that only the faithful attend meetings, 
except occasionally for the purpose of asking an incon- 
venient question, or still more rarely for purposes of 
rowdyism. There is something in this ; but not so much as 
many people imagine. In the smaller meetings rowdyism 
is very rare and the clearly malicious questioner uncommon, 
Those who are actively hostile to the party calling the 
meeting seldom attend. But there is usually a good 
sprinkling, and sometimes a majority, of doubtful voters, 
who have really come with an open mind in order to hear 
what the candidate and his supporters have to say. This, 
we believe, has been increasingly the case in recent elections 
and especially among the women, who are now coming to 
election meetings in ever-increasing numbers. The open- 
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air crowd is still almost exclusively male in most districts ; 
but the indoor crowd includes more and more women—and 
with them babies, who are sometimes moved to take an 
eloquent part in the proceedings. But through it all the 
audience listens, and it is very rare for more than a tiny 
fraction to leave before the meeting is over. Where one 
begins comfortably full, one ends crowded; where one 
begins crowded, the end is suffocation. And still they 
listen. 

The attendant at these gatherings, whether he is a 
speaker or not, can fairly easily see for himself what 
chiefly interests the audience. The faithful, of course, will 
pick out and cheer the main points in the party programme. 
The wise observer will keep his eye rather on the doubtful 
element, which, if he is well placed in the hall, he will find 
little difficulty in identifying. He will find, moreover, that 
this element in most meetings is stirred and interested 
mainly by appeals of two kinds—the “ bread and butter ” 
and the “ ethical,” let us callthem. It is far more interested 
in rents and housing than in nationalisation, in the price of 
food than in the salvation of the Empire, in widows’ 
pensions and unemployment than in the abolition or reform 
of the House of Lords, in immediate measures of ameliora- 
tion than in ultimate plans of reorganisation. It has an 
intense dislike of profiteering, and applauds proposals to 
take drastic measures against it. But it is far from taking 
a purely materialist outlook. Ethical appeals to the spirit 
of justice and charity, to national and international fellow- 
ship, to the doing unto others as you would they should 
do unto you, get home when they are put, not flashily, but 
simply and plainly, even without the support of eloquent 
words. The Sermon on the Mount is a powerful argument 
with the non-party voter, and especially with the women 
voters. 

There is nothing inconsistent in this attitude. The ordin- 
ary voter wants to deal justly by his fellows, and would like 
politics to be based on just dealing. But he also wants an 
instalment of justice for himself and his friends. The bad 
house he lives in, the defective education of his children, 
the high price of food, the insecurity of employment— 
these things come home to the working man or woman every 
day. They do not need to be Socialists, or to have any 
particular theory, in order to be interested in matters like 
these, or in order to establish a connection between their 
practical claims for redress of these grievances and the 
common basis of their ethical ideas. They do not hate the 
rich, or even breathe defiance to the oppressor. They 
merely say that they ought to have a better time, and that 
it is the business of those who rule the country to see that 
they do. 

Our knowledge is mainly of Labour meetings, but we 
have attended a few of the other parties’ for purposes of 
comparison. Our experience of Tory meetings was, we 
trust, unfortunate ; for we heard there more appeals to 
passion than attempts to reason or to inform. But our 
impression of the non-party section of the audience remained 
the same. It preferred the reasoner to the stunt-merchant, 
and listened best to those speakers who tried to reconcile 
Toryism and social reform. The Liberal meetings we 
attended were thin, and seemed dispirited. But there 
quite clearly the discussion of social reform was welcomed 
by the body of the audience, and the anti-Socialist rhetoric 
did not much interest it. If sheer appeals to prejudice still 
play a dominant part in deciding elections, it must be, we 
think, by their effect on the voters who do not come to 
meetings. And these, of course, still greatly outnumber 
those who do. 

We saw but two meetings—both Labour—to which what 
we have said does not apply. The first of these was the 
only big rally of any party that we attended. It was ina 
hall too big for anything except shouting. The audience 
heard, perhaps, half what was said, and applauded wildly 
when it caught a suitable sentiment. But almost all great 
rallies are like this. The other meeting—held on a Saturday 
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night—was unfortunately full of “drunks.” It became o}. 
sessed with a single question. “Mr. Chairman,” said , 
heckler, swaying from side to side and extending a Menacing 
but unsteady arm, “ Mr. Chairman, what I want to know); 
—is the—hic—candidate in favour of Pro-prohibition }* 
As the candidate had not arrived at this stage, the ques. 
tioner was asked to defer his question. We left soon afte. 9 
wards ; and so we shall never know either the candidate; 
views or the desires of the heckler. It is unfortunate thy 9 
the English language, unlike Latin, does not help the ques. 
tioner to suggest whether he expects the answer “ yes” @ 
“no.” This meeting, too, was quite exceptional ; it wa; 
the one occasion during our wanderings on which we ¢. 
countered a drunk at a meeting—except one or two suspeets 
safely, and in one case stertorously, asleep. The averag 
election gathering is as decorous as a prayer-meeting, which 
it sometimes resembles more than a little. The seeker afte 
amusement finds other haunts more satisfying. 

And yet every meeting we have seen has been crowdej 
to the doors, and some a long way beyond the doors, despite 
the fact that there seem to be more meetings this year tha 
at any previous election. The number of those who com 
to hear increases steadily—political interest grows. Mor. 
over, although the best listening is for direct “‘ bread-and. 
butter ” themes or simple appeals to justice, more compi- 
cated questions are far more discussed, and far better listened 
to, than a few years ago. Quite difficult points of foreim 
policy are easily taken in most meetings ; the speaker need 
no longer be much afraid of talking over his audience’s head. 
Next to foreign politics, the greatest change is in the interest 
shown in education. It used to be regarded as beyond 
human power to get an election audience interested in 
educational questions. That is now so far from the truth 
that we have seen some of the keenest listening and warmest 
applause given to speakers who have devoted most of their 
time to it. There is a far larger public opinion to-day than 
at any previous time in favour of a big advance in educational 
methods and standards. 

On the whole, we find ourselves reassured and encouraged 
by what we have seen of this election. The electors are not 
interested in the Campbell case—they are frankly bored 
when speakers dwell upon it. They are interested in the 
Russian Treaty, about which they want information, 
especially as to its effect on unemployment. They are not 
interested in Anti-Socialism, or for the most part in Social- 
ism either. But they are interested in politics where it 
bears most directly upon their lives and where it raises the 
fundamental issues of social justice. They are taking 
politics seriously and putting the parties and candidates 
under a critical examination from a very practical point of 
view. Therein lies the prospect—in which the Labour 
Party at least sees nothing to fear—that more and mor 
in future elections will be decided by thinking, and that 
appeals either to prejudice or to ignorant hate or fear wil 
count for less and less. The electors are getting a political 
education—the only firm basis for a democratic system. 





































Paris, October 28th. 


T is admitted that the new French Budget for 1925, 
which M. Clementel will shortly lay before the 








French Parliament, does not dispose of the maty § 





difficulties which, year by year, become more pressing: 
One thing it purports to do, and that is to balance revenue 
and expenditure. But even on this point we cannot be 
sure. It was hoped that the Budget for the present year 
would be “ buckled,” but in fact it is acknowledged that 
there will be a deficit of more than four milliard franc. 
Indeed, so critical is the financial situation—a deplet 
Treasury and calls upon the Banque de France Ww 
nearly reach the limit allowed by law—that in spite of 
various promises not to issue any more loans except 
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consolidation purposes, the Finance Minister finds himself 
obliged to prepare another loan to cover up the deficit. 
This loan, as I write, is expected to be at the low interest 
of five per cent., but the true interest is much larger, since 
it is proposed to issue the bonds at 100 and repay them in 
ten years at 150 francs. 

Obviously it is not by such methods that France will solve 
her most terrible problem. Just as in England we have the 
curious spectacle of sound public finances and economic 
sickness, so in France have we the paradox of a flourishing 
economic situation and public finances in unfortunate 
plight. One would have liked to see M. Clementel proceed- 
ing with more boldness. Apparently he has taken the 
view that it will be sufficient for immediate purposes to 
meet the 1924 deficit by a loan and, without making any 
far-reaching reforms next year, to avoid a further deficit. 
However well contrived loans may be, indeed, however 
necessary they may be, constant resort to this easy expedi- 
ent would in the end prove fatal to France. The most 
discouraging factor is that the service of internal loans—I 
leave aside altogether external loans—demands for the 
payment of interest and amortisation a sum altogether 
disproportionate to the total receipts. About half the 
proceeds from taxation have to be disbursed before the 
various departments receive a single sou, and any continua- 
tion of the system of loans would in the long run so increase 
the liabilities that the position would become impossible. 
M. Clementel, if he remains in office, cannot set his face too 
firmly against loans in any shape or form. The budgetary 
expenditure for 1925 may, according to the Quotidien, 
thus be set out: 


Public Debt .. 18,814,323,000 francs : that is, 56.2 per cent. 
Military Charges 6,178,415,000 francs : that is, 18.4 per cent. 
Civil Services 7,309,974,000 francs : that is, 21.8 percent. 


Non-permanent Re- 
paration Expenses 


- 88,490,248,000 francs. 


1,187,536,000 francs: thatis, 3.6 per cent 


Total 


It is impossible to be enthusiastic about the present 
Budget ; it does little more than mark time; it does not 
reveal any remarkable departure from the methods of 
M. Poincaré. Some of the provisions which M. Poincaré 
made at the beginning of the year, and which undoubtedly 
lost him much support in the country, are perpetuated. 
It will be remembered that when the franc began to slip 
and there was something like the beginnings of a panic 
in France, M. Poincaré increased taxation all round by 
the imposition of the “‘ double décime ”—that is to say, 
a 20 per cent. addition. He proposed to reduce the 
excessive number of functionaries and he refused to raise 
their salaries. The Opposition of that time, led by 
M. Herriot, fulminated against these measures: it stood 
for the abolition of the “double décime,” and it was 
sympathetic towards the officials who, it is sometimes 
calculated, are at least 400,000 strong. It is doubtless 
in accordance with the irony of things that M. Poincaré 
should have lost support for his belated attempts to put 
French finances in order, and that the Radical Party 
which profited by these unpopular decisions should now 
in office find it impossible to abandon the “ double décime.”’ 

The promises which were given to the functionaries 
who were demanding an advance of 1,800 francs a year on 
their salaries were hard to fulfil. At first both M. Herriot 
and M. Clemente] set their faces against any increase, but 
in the end they agreed under pressure that officials should 

paid a minimum salary of 6,000 francs a year, which 
means, at present rates of exchange, about £6 monthly. 
This is, however, to be done only on condition that there 
1S a weeding out of many useless civil servants who cumber 
the French administration. It is pointed out by the 
Government with some show of satisfaction that these 
increases will not, after all, amount to much, but they 
will, at any rate, absorb, it would seem, the larger part of 
the payment to France by Germany (roughly 800,000,000 
francs) which is expected next year, and which in the eyes 






of the Government is by no means negligible. The com- 
promise, while bearing upon the Budget, does not altogether 
remove the genuine grievances of the State servants. 

It is possible for the Nationalists to criticise the Govern- 
ment for adopting methods they had denounced, and it is 
possible for the Socialists to criticise the Government for 
not putting into operation some kind of capital levy, 
which many people consider to be inevitable, and in not 
relying upon direct taxation-—that is to say, on the Income 
Tax—and less upon indirect taxation, that is to say, on 
the taxation of commodities. 

One must suppose that the Government, which has seri- 
ously examined the possibilities, is doing all that it can do 
in present circumstances. M. Herriot himself has given an 
exposition of the Budgetary proposals. He has insisted 
that some allowance must be made for the fact that the 
Bloc National had muddled French finances, and that he is 
not responsible for the difficulties with which he is faced. 
It was only in the latter days of the Poincaré régime that 
it was decided to incorporate in the Budget of General 
Expenditure the permanent expenditure of the special 
budget which had been known as the Budget of Recoverable 
Expenditure. No provision had previously been made for 
such expenditure except the nebulous promises of reparation 
payments. France had continued to believe—or had 
pretended to believe—that Germany would pay, and had 
tried to justify the fiscal heresy of maintaining two budgets, 
one of which was nominally balanced only because a huge 
deficit was transferred to the second budget which had a 
purely imaginary revenue. Now, even though M. Poincaré 
took the right direction in restoring budgetary unity, the 
new receipts which he provided were much below the 
permanent special expenses which amounted to nearly six 
milliard francs. Thus there will be a deficit which is ex- 
pressed simply in the following estimates for 1924: 


30,483,214,362 francs. 


Total Expenditure. . 
° 27,708,000,000 francs. 


Total Receipts 


Deficit .. 2,775,000,000 francs. 


Further, there is to be added exceptional and non-permanent 
expenditure of the former Special Budget, which is put at 
1,408,000,000 francs; the total deficit therefore being 
4,183,000,000 francs. This had to be disposed of before 
the new Budget could be fairly framed. 

M. Herriot has laid down the three essential conditions of 
national budgeting; there must be unity, sincerity, and 
equilibrium. Everybody now agrees that there should be a 
single budget, that there should be no unreal calculations 
which are meant to conceal the truth, and that there should 
be a genuine balancing of expenses and receipts. From 
this point of view it will be admitted that the Radical 
Government is, if its estimates are correct, making a con- 
siderable advance upon the practice of previous years, 
The two budgets which have existed together for five years 
are being fused in a much fuller sense than before, for what 
are called the non-permanent expenses of the Special Budget 
are also being placed in the General Budget. Altogether 
we shall have next year a Budget of about thirty-three and 
a half milliard francs, which compares with a budget of 
about twenty-five milliard francs last year, and assuming 
that the Government is financially as sincere as it pretends 
to be, the two sides of the Budget should correspond. 

The trouble is that in the past there have been so many 
miscalculations that one is not altogether convinced. If 
the yield from taxation which has been registered this year 
were taken as a basis there would be an income of less than 
thirty milliard francs, and the Government in its search for 
fresh sources of income proposes, above all, to repress 
frauds, and to institute a better collection of taxes. For 
example, if it is suspected that income has not been properly 
declared, the Government officials may establish a presump- 
tion of income according to the rent paid, and the apparent 
position of the person taxed. There is also a screwing up 
of taxes upon financial operations and upon excess profits. 


Cc 
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At the same time, some effort is made to placate the workers 
by exempting the lower incomes from the demand for the 
“* double décime.” It is said that over a million taxpayers 
will be thus relieved. As for the turn-over tax about which 
there has been much complaint, since it is, in reality, a tax 
on necessaries, the Government cannot afford to do much, 
but it has at any rate decided to suppress that part of the 
tax which applies to flour, to meat, to milk and to eggs. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to go further into detail ; what 
I have written will make it sufficiently clear that there are 
no really material changes in taxation, but rather certain 
modifications designed to remove to a small extent certain 
grievances of the poorer classes, to increase the obligations 
of acquired wealth, to make the collection of taxes more 
efficient, and to secure if possible the precarious equilibrium 
of a record budget. While it is impossible to hail the 
budgetary proposals as going to the heart of the French 
problem, still one may hope that there is now a Government 
which is preparing a real fiscal plan, which promises to 
leave no deficit in future, and which when the immediate 
difficulties are overcome, will make no further appeal for 
fresh subscriptions except for the consolidation of the 
floating debt and the completion of the restoration of the 
devastated regions. It is a fair beginning, but one cannot 
put it higher than that. SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


COOLIDGE, DAVIS AND LA 
FOLLETTE 


Los ANGELES, October 16th. 


HE long travail of the General Election in the 
United States is now nearing an end, and a 
remorseless flood of oratory and propaganda is 
submerging the land. The managers of all three major 
parties profess complete assurance of victory for their 
respective causes and buttress their optimistic predictions 
with the evidence of straw votes and the reports o 
authoritative appraisers. In the contest there has been no 
single dominant issue as in 1920, and only the intervention 
of La Follette’s adventure has saved the campaign from 
abnormal dullness. The Republicans and the Democrats 
indulge freely in the usual spate of partisan criticism and 
recrimination, but neither of them propose any serious 
alteration in the political and economic system of the 
Republic. Republican orators point with glee to recent 
events at Geneva, and claim credit for the rescue of their 
country from very disastrous complications. The Demo- 
crats ring the changes upon the numerous scandals un- 
covered at Washington in the past two years and—in States 
where there is no great body of industrial interests— 
descant upon the iniquities of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff. The “‘ wet or dry ” conflict and the Ku Klux Klan 
emerge as important issues in individual States, but have 
not been allowed to attain the dignity of national signifi- 
cance. It has been left to Senator La Follette and his allies 
to put life into the campaign, and they have not failed in 
this commendable enterprise. 

The Progressive leader has been able to venture upon a 
speaking tour which has taken him as far West as Nebraska, 
and, although age has dimmed his old oratorical fire, he 
has been delivering very effective arraignments of the 
existing ménage at Washington. He offers no vision of a 
new Utopia, nor does he repeat Roosevelt’s error in 1912 of 
propounding a huge, indigestible programme of specific 
remedies for every evil in the national life; but he does 
guarantee, if returned to power, or enabled to exercise 
influence, a thorough house-cleaning at Washington, which 
is probably the country’s primary need. He sticks also to 
his proposals for the curtailment of the powers of veto on 
legislation enjoyed by the Supreme Court, continues to 
advocate the nationalisation of the railways, and offers as 
remedies for the plight of agriculture co-operative banks 


and centralised marketing schemes which will eliminate 
the middleman. It is not to British ears a terrifying pp. 
gramme of radical reform, but it is being limned by the 
defenders of the status quo as a menace to the foundations 
of the Republic. Senator Burton K. Wheeler, the Vice. 
Presidential candidate of the Progressives, has probably 


made more votes for his party than anybody else. He is | 


young, energetic and courageous, and since the beginni 

of September has traversed the country from Cape Cod to 
San Diego, making four or five speeches each day. Ip 
his capable hands the amazing tale of corruption and 
misfeasance at Washington in the last four years which he 
narrates carries clear conviction, and the oil scandal, the 


wholesale plundering in the Veterans’ Bureau, the rottenness_ [| 


of the administration of justice under the late Attorney. 
General, the almost incredible performances of prohibition 
officials and other seamy episodes furnish cumulative 
evidence of a deplorable lack of morale both in the Repub. 
lican Party and in the Civil Service at Washington. Senator 
Wheeler has a strong dramatic sense, and very effective is 
his regular cross-examination of an imaginary President 
Coolidge about his part in different episodes and his views 
thereon, always ending each bout of interrogation with; 
** Ah, the President is strong and silent.”’ The audiences 
which greet Senators La Follette and Wheeler have been 
large, and there is every indication of a strong wave of 
Progressive sentiment, completely convinced of the iniquities 
and shortcomings of the two historic parties and ready for 
a new political deal. But every banker, every realtor, 
every commercial traveller and many clergymen of all 
creeds are busily engaged in dousing this sentiment witha 
piteous warning that the defeat of Coolidge, which a large 
Progressive vote will assuredly accomplish, means immediate 
curtailment of credit by the banks, a slump in business, and 
widespread depression and unemployment. It is our old 
friend the “full dinner-pail,”” which has done such valiant 
service for the Republicans in bygone campaigns, come 
back to life again. 

Meanwhile the Republican Party presents the strange 
spectacle of keeping its strong paladin comparatively silent 
at the White House during the battle for his re-election. 
It has been considered desirable to limit Mr. Coolidge’s 
public contacts with the electorate, and he has only been 
allowed to venture a few miles from Washington, and 
deliver at rare intervals discreet speeches to handpicked 
audiences. He gives evidence of possessing a copious 
arsenal of platitudinous sentimentalities and reverential 
phrases about the inmates of the great American political 
Valhalla, but of intellectual gifts, oratorical power or original 
views upon any foreign or domestic problem there is scant 
sign. The pretence that his taciturnity conceals a fund of 
power and ability can no longer be maintained, and a new 
technique of propaganda is being utilised. The voters 
are being besought to re-elect Mr. Coolidge on the ground 
that he is a plain, simple man of humble farming parentage, 
who likes pea soup, is a loyal believer in the simple American 
Constitution and the Supreme Court, and is a devotee of 
simple commonplace thoughts and ideas. 

With Mr. Coolidge kept in close seclusion the main burden 
of the Republican battle has fallen upon the shoulders of the 
sulphurous General Dawes, who has been ranging freely 
over the critical terrain of the Mississippi Valley, and endes- 
vouring to convince the lieges that the only safeguard from 
a Bolshevist revolution, planned by La Follette and his 
cohorts, lies in the victory of the Republican Party How- 
ever, the exposures about the lively General’s financial 
dealings with the notorious ex-Senator Lorimer have pr 
duced a noticeable modification of his original fervour, and 8 
cessation of his claims that statesmen of the Republical 
faith possess a monopoly of public virtue and honesty: 
He has a free and picturesque style on the platform, ands 
the darling of a thousand Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, but 
it is very doubtful if this rather “ slick” Chicago banker 
can make any real appeal to the urban workers and farmers 
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Hopes, however, are held out that his musical accomplish- 
ments, which are being given great publicity, may attract 
the feminine vote. 

Mr. Davis is a very attractive personality, but a somewhat 
naive politician. There is a pleasant tale that before 
“ Brother Charley ’’ Bryan was nominated as his running 
mate he wanted for this post Governor Gardner, of Missouri, 
who is one of the largest manufacturers of coffins in the 
Republic ; and a shrewd Democratic “ boss ” had to point 
out in forcible language the folly in the present state of the 

y’s fortunes of offering such a fatal target for hostile 
wits and cartoonists. Independent observers assert that 
his campaign strategy has been poor, and that his persistent 
advocacy of the League of Nations, however admirable 
and courageous, is unwise in the light of recent develop- 
ments at Geneva. He delivers a very effective indictment 
of the corruption and laxity of the Republican régime, 
and his exposés of the injustices of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff are based on sound economic argument. It seems 
indeed probable that he makes votes wherever he speaks, 
but in a country so vast as the United States the platform 
appeal is very limited in scope. In many critical sectors 
he is completely devoid of effective support, being much 
worse off in this respect than La Follette. He has lately 
received the endorsation of a distinguished group of Republi- 
cans who broke with their party in disgust, but this rein- 
forcement, however impressive in a list, cannot begin to 
offset the effects of the wholesale erosion of the old Demo- 
cratic vote which has been proceeding in the industrial 
States of the East and the agrarian communities of the 
West. Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Davis ought 
easily to have carried the great pivotal State of New York, 
with the help of the popular Governor “ Al” Smith, but 
there is now ominous evidence that thousands of working- 
class voters will support “* Al ’’ Smith for the Governorship, 
but prefer La Follette to Davis for the Presidency, and 
thereby give the State to Coolidge with a minority vote. 

The latest semi-official forecast of Mr. Coolidge’s prospects 
claims for him 828 out of 581 votes in the Electoral College, 
giving Davis 170 and La Follette 88. But this estimate 
includes notoriously doubtful States like Indiana, where 
the Klan issue is causing great trouble to the Republicans, 
and California, where the straw vote of the Hearst papers 
shows La Follette enjoying a substantial lead. And it 
even embraces Iowa, which independent appraisers agree 
in classifying as definitely lost to the Republicans, since 
the open defection of Senator Brookhart, who has now been 
endorsed by La Follette. Also from Washington singular 
confessions have been leaking out that such staunch Repub- 
lican strongholds as New Hampshire and Michigan are by 
no means safe for Coolidge. The Republicans have also 
just suffered a very serious blow in the death by suicide of 
Senator Brandegee, a powerful figure in the party councils, 
and one of the “ irreconcilables” on the League issue ; 
his death removes the last hope of the Republicans that in 
the event of the election being thrown to Congress they 
might be able to command a majority in the Senate. ‘ Cool- 
idge or Chaos” has now become a favourite Republican 
battle-cry, but among its exponents there is obviously a 
growing fear that the reckless electorate may prefer the 
risks of chaos, which are not very alarming, to the doubtful 
privilege of retaining in the White House for another term 
the strong silent son of Vermont. At any rate, within the 
last weeks stocks have taken a downward turn, and the 
— is attributed to a rising apprehension in Wall 

et that the horrible catastrophe of an election by Con- 

gress ending with “ Brother Charley ” in the White House 

and William Jennings at his side may have to be faced. 

And moreover, even if Coolidge can be re-elected, there is a 

Practical certainty that the “ Safe and sane ” Republicans 

bow a } ly ani neither of the House of Representatives 

which ken enate, and that the government by deadlock 
existed for the last year will continue 


J. A. 8. 


PARTY 


F you take down a dictionary of quotations, I doubt 
I if you will find a single passage that is whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic for party ‘politics. The 
nearest thing to a eulogy of party that I have been 
able to discover is Burke’s “ Party divisions, whether on 
the whole operating for good or evil, are things inseparable 
from free government.” Even the politicians, when they 
speak of politicians of the opposite party, can hardly 
conceal their loathing of party spirit as though it were a 
corrupt negation of patriotism. They may be vehement 
party men themselves, and yet, when they see their 
opponents actuated by party spirit, they suddenly realise 
what a base engine it is for the capture of a front bench 
in the House of Commons and the distribution of five- 
thousand-pound loaves and two-thousand-pound fishes. 
Joseph Chamberlain, who was such an enthusiast for party 
that he fought for two of them, was, if my memory can 

be trusted, exceptionally fond of quoting Macaulay’s : 

Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the State ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 
It seemed to him a terrible thing that, with such an 
earthly paradise within their reach, the electors did not 
attempt to realise the great ideal by unanimously voting 
for the party to which he belonged. The members of 
every party, indeed, are easily tempted into the belief 
that, while their opponents are a mere party, they them- 
selves are the representatives of the nation or the people. 
Hence the recurrent dream of what is called a national 
party to which all men of good will could belong. Even 
the Tapers and the Tadpoles cherish that dream. It 
seems to me a pity that both the politicians and the writers 
should have combined to speak so ill of party. The 
division of human beings into parties is almost as natural 
a thing as their division into sexes. Even the Bolsheviks, 
who have in effect abolished all the other parties in Russia 
except themselves, have discovered that there exist at 
least two parties within their own ranks—a party of 
Bolsheviks who want to make use of the brake and a 
party of Bolsheviks who want to put on the accelerator. 
The conflict between the party of the brake and the party 
of the accelerator, indeed, goes on in the counsels, not 
only of every political party, but of every rational mind 
that is interested in politics. Politics is a method of 
dealing with human nature, and we know so little about 
human nature that, in dealing with it, we have to consult 
experience, on the one hand, and faith, on the other, 
whether we happen to be the Marquis of Salisbury or 
Mr. Wheatley. We may be sure that Mr, Wheatley and 
Mr. Kirkwood have again and again to give cool Con- 
servative advice to young men who believe that it is 
possible to walk from Glasgow to Paradise in twenty-four 
hours. They know that, if the accelerator is used in the 
mad fashion in which these young men would like to use 
it, the machinery will break down or, perhaps, even burst 
into flames. And, as their object is to get ultimately to 
Paradise, they are anxious to avoid an accident that would 
merely cause breakdown and delay. Hence, if the con- 
troversy between the brake and the accelerator goes on 
in the mind of every individual and of every political 
organisation, it is only reasonable to expect it to go on 
in the mind of the nation as a whole and to believe that 
the nation may in the long run benefit from it. Party 
politics are simply the instrument by means of which a 
nation consults the sage of experience and the oracle of 
hope in its own breast. 

It is for this reason that, though nearly everybody has 
heaped vague abuse on party, no one has ever offered a 
practical alternative to it that is consistent with democracy. 
To say, “ A plague on all your parties ! ” as some sensitive 
souls do, would be merely a self-righteous refusal to help 
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to work an instrument that has been, and may yet be, of 
immense service to the human race. Party spirit may 
have many disgusting manifestations, but so has national 
spirit, and so has international spirit. If youare so fastidious 
that you feel you must withdraw the hem of your garment 
from the mud of party politics, it will not be long before 
you feel that you must also withdraw it from the filth of 
human nature. For party politics is not a bit more dis- 
gusting than life, and you have no right to be disgusted 
with life unless you are an angel or an invalid. At the 
same time, it is arguable that just at present more men 
and women are in danger of becoming idolators of party 
than scorners of it. Especially at times of political crisis, 
the party man—and who of us can help being a party man 
on occasion ?—is apt to feel that ‘“‘ My party, right or 
wrong,” expresses the only sound principle of political 
behaviour. He has a quite natural and intelligible faith 
that his party stands for so much that is good that it 
should be painted for the hoardings only in the fairest 
colours. He may criticise it himself in private, but he 
would regard it as the foulest treachery to say the same 
things about it to his fellow-citizens that he says to his 
friends. There is, of course, a good deal to be said for 
this point of view. A party is a co-operation, and anyone 
who joins it must at times surrender the desire to express 
some of his private opinions in order that the party may 
advance harmoniously in the furtherance of his and its 
principles. He will, indeed, while he believes in a party, 
always have to consider the effect of any expression of an 
opinion on the fortunes of the cause for which the party stands, 
and will often have even to consider whether the expression of 
an opinion that will produce bad immediate results is 
defensible on the ground that it will produce good ultimate 
results. It is obvious that the extent to which he is bound 
by party loyalties will vary according to his position. If 
he is a Cabinet Minister, he cannot claim the same freedom 
of speech as a private member. If he is a private member, 
he cannot, as a rule, claim the same freedom of speech as 
an outside supporter. Cabinet decisions are come to, and 
Cabinet Ministers are bound to support them—or, at least, 
not to attack them—in public, or to resign from the Cabinet. 
A private member may, within limits, express his dissent. 
The ordinary citizen who gives a general support to the 
party is free to say what he pleases in the interest of the 
cause his party represents. It is a sheer misunderstanding 
of the conditions of party politics that would make party 
loyalty a rigid thing not subject to private interpretation. 

It is obvious, indeed, that the limits of party loyalty 
cannot be fixed. They are much more nebulous, for 
instance, than those of national loyalty. As a general 
rule, a man feels that his loyalty to his nation is an 
absolute duty. He believes in the principle of “ My 
country, right or wrong,” not necessarily in the sense of 
believing that his country is always right, but in the 
sense of believing that, whether it is right or wrong, it 
has a claim to his best service and even to his life. He 
may oppose his country on occasion, as many good 
patriots have done from Chatham to Mr. Chesterton, but 
he opposes it in order to assist it, just as a man would 
try to prevent the woman he loved from throwing herself 
over Westminster Bridge. The man who did this might 
reasonably contend that he was showing a much more 
ardent affection by his action than if he were to cry, “ The 
woman I love, right or wrong,” and assist her with a push 
over the parapet. The latter course would be the mere 
Jingoism of love, and, when the lady was rescued from 
her folly, I fancy she would look about for a less extreme 
lover. The fact remains, however, that men of all kinds 
of patriotism are agreed that they owe allegiance to the 
country of their birth in a sense in which no man owes 
allegiance to a party. After all, we love our country 
simply because it is our country. We did not, so far as 
is known, choose it any more than we chose our parents, 
but nature has planted certain seeds of affection in us 





which compel all happy and normal men to love they 
own country more than any other country, and thej 
parents more than the parents of anybody else. There jy 
no such law of nature governing our attachment t 
parties. We do not love this or that party just becang 
it is our party. We support it because it is the best mean, 
known to us of furthering certain great causes in whic 
we believe. It is to the causes not to the party, that yw, 
are loyal, and if any better party could be invented fg 
the advancement of the causes we should change oy 
party allegiance at once. Such is human nature, however, 
that, no sooner has an organisation been formed thay 
many men transfer to the organisation an allegiance that 
is due only to the spirit that it was create 
to express. Orthodoxy and officialism creep in, and 
freedom of criticism becomes a heresy. Political bodies 
just as the churches, tend in the course of time to make, 
god of the machine—to claim a sort of sacrosanctity and 
immunity from criticism. The history of the progress of 
every political party is a history of struggle for freedom 
of criticism within the party. In England, luckily, th 
independence of journalism has again and again secured that 
freedom of criticism which orthodox party men cannot bk 
expected to give or even to like. Even at the present day, 
the Morning Post and the Spectator among Conservative 
papers have again and again been guilty of what must have 
seemed heresy to the sound party men of their side, and 
sound party Liberals have again and again resented the 
independent criticism of the Nation, the Manchester Guar 
dian, and the Daily News, among the Liberal papers. Who 
can doubt, however, that this free flow of opinion is of 
service to the parties themselves? The loyalty of th 
average citizen to his party is a loyalty of general support, 
not the loyalty of a mute in a Sultan’s palace. He believes 
in the principles for which it stands, but reserves his right 
of independent judgment in regard to the means by which 
it carries them out. In the world of force, as we see in 
wartime, a rigid system of discipline is inevitable. In the 
world of ideas—and politics is largely a matter of ideas— 
this mechanical! suppression of criticism would be disastrous. 
The truth is, no party can continue in health and strength 
unless it has the eager support of two apparently opposite | 
bodies of men—the out-and-out party men who regard the 
party as the best of all possible parties, and the independent 
supporters who regard it as the best of all fallible parties, 
Party politics would be intolerable if we all belonged to the 
first of these groups, and would be impossible if we all 
belonged to the second. ¥. % 











































Correspondence 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH POLITICS 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 
S1r,—May I point out one serious error in your article on this 
subject in your issue of October 25th? You overstate, very 
grossly, the distrust in which Mr. Lloyd George is still held 

by some Liberals. 

Liberal opinion in regard to “ L.G.” falls, roughly, into 
three sections :— 

(a) Those—a small, but growing, number—who swear by 
him. (If, which is quite likely, Wales returns an inc 
Liberal representation this time, the ranks of these will be 
increased by the accession of those who will see in this fact 8 
portent of Mr. George doing the same in England and Scotland. 

(b) Those—a larger, but diminishing, number—who (i® 
private) swear at him. If, however, he becomes the leader of 
the Liberal Party in the near future, by no means all of these 
will break away, as some of them are party men first, and 
everything else afterwards. 

(c) Those—including myself—who are by no means blind 
worshippers of “L.G.” but who do not wish to see such 4 
capable spellbinder lost to either Toryism or Socialism (@ 
the latter connection, one need not, of course, take too seriously 
Mr, George’s “‘ Never again”). These, certainly, would not 
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desert the Liberal Party merely because he had been appointed 
leader, but would “ wait and see’ how he shaped. 

The truth is that, so far as the rank-and-file of the Party is 
concerned, Mr. George has regained a good deal of his former 
popularity, and such distrust of him as remains is mainly confined 
to the officers. Even here, one questions very much whether 
it be anything like as strong as it was, when one finds Sir Donald 
Maclean and Mr. Runciman standing for Welsh constituencies, 
mowing that, if they get in—which seems quite possible— 
they will have to work in special co-operation with “ the little 
Welsh Wizard.”—Yours, etc., 


October 28th. A West Ripine RADICAL. 





To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Like “ Y.Y.,” I am, politically, drawn in three directions, 
and have become one of that large and increasing body of 
Socialist-Liberal-Conservatives ! If the aims and methods of 
the Labour Party were identical with those advocated, generally 
with restraint, sanity and clarity of vision, in THE New StTares- 
MAN, probably on Wednesday next my vote would go to Labour. 
As things are, however, I cannot but feel that the idea of 
“ wrecking the ship in order to get rid of the captain ” (to quote 
Y.Y.) or in order to get better conditions for the crew, is by no 
means repellent to the bulk of the rank and file of the Labour 
Party, however well-intentioned most of the present parliamen- 
tary leaders of that party may be. 

To me at least, the ship means too much for me to seem to 
support the wreckers by voting for the party which includes so 
many of them. To vote Liberal under present conditions is 
practically to throw away one’s vote. At the best the Liberal 
Party is too much dominated by the fanatical teetotal section, 
and is the spiritual home of so many other cranks and faddists. 
I am left with the alternatives of voting Conservative or of 
forgoing my political birthright by not voting at all. I think 
many of your readers must find themselves in the same quandary. 

Whatever one’s politics may be, it is, however, a pleasure to 
find that there exists at least one publication which has those 
rare qualities—honesty, fearless independence and a strong 
sense ofhumour. Let me thank you particularly for the pleasure 
which you have given me this week by the publication of the 
letter from Mr. A. E. Bayley and your reply thereto.— Yours, etc., 

* Don Emma.” 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—You may be glad to hear that I do not propose to dis- 
continue my subscription to THE New STaTEsMAN, and one of 
my reasons is that if I do not agree with one article I generally 
agree with the next. Discontented with your remarks on 
“The Anti-Socialist Danger,” I turned to Mr. Dell’s remarks 
on p. 71: “* Meanwhile the lesson of Germany is that no system, 
however perfect on paper, and even if like the old German 
system, it seems to work well for nearly half a century, will in 
the long run stand the test unless it is based on personal liberty 


and individual initiation. L’Etatisme: voila Tlennemi.”’— 
Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
October 27th. 


EVENSONG AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow a clergyman to make a comment on the 

poem entitled “Evensong at Westminster Abbey,” which 
appears in your issue for October 18th ? 
_ TL admit the justice of the playful satire. I do not deny the 
intrinsic merits of the poem ; but at the same time it exhibits 
all the vices of the Neo-pagan attitude towards the Christian 
religion. The chief feature of the poem is its intense sub- 
jectivity. It displays an ego-centric view of life, which is the 
complete opposite of the Christian doctrine that we are members 
one of another. The writer of the poem is, of course, in good 
company: a more perfect example of the same defects is 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse.” But 
It is a view of life which finds no support whatever in the writings 
of St. Paul and St. John; and is ably refuted in Dean Inge’s 
Paddock Lectures on “ Personal Idealism and Mysticism.”’— 
Yours, ete., W. E. J. Linpriep. 

St. Mary’s Vicarage, 

Kingswinford, Dudley. 
October 28rd. 


RAFAEL SCHERMANN 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of October 18th Mr. Fletcher Allen, in 
a about the unusual powers of Rafael Schermann, regrets 
that these powers were not more closely subjected to scientific 
investigation. The case as stated b r. Allen is by no means 
anuncommon one. The subject has been dealt with by Professor 
Charles Ricket in his book called Thirty Years of Psychical 
Research in its translated form, and also more fully in a most 
elaborate scientific treatise by Mr. Paul Osty in a book called 
Supernormal Faculties in Man in its translated form. The 
subject is of the highest importance, because of its philosophic 
and even ethical implication, and will one day have to be 
seriously dealt with. The careful, cautious, and thoroughly 
scientific method of Osty makes his book an important piece of 
pioneer work. The whole question of mediumship and artistic 
creation is involved, and evidence tends to show that so-called 
spiritistic phenomena are anything but spiritistic, but very 
human, though due to what must at present be called mental 
activity outside consciousness.—Yours, etc., 

Painswick. ALFRED THORNTON. 

October 27th. 


GIPSY PHRASES 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN, 

Sir,—Mr. Basil Bunting’s letter last week on Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s article ‘“‘ Gipsy Words,” contained a judgment on his 
Trivia from which I dissent and some reflections on style 
worth discussing. Mr. Bunting expressed the opinion that 
in buying Trivia he had been “ sold a pup,” and that it was 
a fatal mistake to seek to acquire a better way of writing by 
imitating other writers, especially their rhythms. Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s rhythms, he said, were borrowed. Trivia is a little 
work of art, but original. It belongs to the class to which the 
adjective “ precious’ can be properly applied and to many 
minds [preciosity seems naturally abhorrent. There is no more 
to be said—except this, and it is not negligible, that to others 
preciosity can be the source of fine esthetic pleasure. What 
is curious is the resentment which the enjoyment of such 
pleasure rouses in others. They frequently express themselves 
as though they were jealous on behalf of other writers who are 
never “* precious,” and as though appreciation of “* precious ”’ 
writing implied an incapacity for feeling their merits. I do 
not know what they think of writers like Lamb who is a mass of 
preciosity, recollected rhythms and borrowed phrases, and who 
confessed he wrote “* for antiquity *’; I am sure they are not 
alive to the degree to which preciosity and imitation has entered 
into other writers they admire, who cannot be described as 
precious. Where would Bunyan be as a writer if he had not 
saturated himself in the style of the Bible? Do they think he 
would, from sheer force of feeling, have discovered the Old 
Testament rhythm ? Even Swift has his moments of preciosity. 
The Tale of a Tub (it contains some of his finest writings) has 
sentences which look back to the seventeenth century, like 
that long magnificent one which ends “ and face like a dead 
bird of paradise to the ground.” It is a great mistake to 
think that a writer cannot learn much from playing “‘ the sedu- 
lous ape.” Of course, he must contribute something himself, 
but that Trivia, for example, did not note certain moods and 
impressions which had been left unexpressed is clearly untrue.— 
Yours, etc., JOHN RAVENSHAW. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In the entrancing and scholarly article, “‘ Gipsy Phrases,” 
by Mr. L. P. Smith, he uses the expression, ** we will often find 
that meaning.”’ Surely he means to say, ** we shall often find ”’ 
it. As an Englishman born near Shakespeare land, how am I 
to fix him up in our Crusca? Anyway, Mr. Smith’s “will” is 
Gipsy by his definition.—Yours, etc., 

29 Edgbaston Road, Moseley. 

October 28rd. 


S. J. A. CoTTeRELL. 


Miscellany 


ANATOLE FRANCE: AVE ATQUE 
VALE! 


T is said that great men, especially great writers, are 
] usually disappointing when one meets them in the 
flesh. If so, Anatole France was an exception to 
the rule. He was as interesting and as delightful to talk 
to as he was to read. His conversation, like his books, 
provoked a double amazement—at the immense variety 
and extent of his learning, and at the light way in which 
he carried it. In many men much learning produces a 
sort of intellectual congestion which makes them incapable 
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of making a practical use of it, and sometimes almost 
incapable of thinking. Anatole France utters a grave 
warning against the danger of too much book-reading in 
the preface to La Vie Littéraire, but he himself faced the 


danger and came through it unscathed. In his talk, as 
in his books, his learning came out in casual allusions, 
unless, of course, one asked him about a particular subject 
and then one sounded its depths. He seemed able, so to 
speak, to throw it off and recall it at will, so that he never 
became in the smallest degree a dryasdust. His talk was 
wonderful. In 1916 I spent three months of convalescence 
in Touraine close to La Béchellerie, and saw Anatole France 
every day and nearly all day, mostly alone. How often I 
wished that I could have concealed a shorthand writer 
behind a piece of furniture or a garden shrub. 

One was drawn to Anatole France, however, by more 
than merely intellectual attractions. Everybody called 
him “cher Maftre,”’ and that rather absurd designation 
had in his case a real meaning, at least to those of us who 
knew and loved him. It seems to me impossible to have 
known him without loving him. His own nature was 
deeply affectionate and full of human sympathy, not in 
spite of his cynicism, but rather because of it. When one 
knows the worst about human nature, one acquires an 
immense tolerance and benevolence, whereas people that 
take too exalted a view of human nature are inevitably 
disappointed and are inclined to avenge their disappoint- 
ment on their fellow-creatures. Tout comprendre, c'est 
tout pardonner. A more kind-hearted man than Anatole 
France I never met. The only thing that he hated even 
more than humbug and hypocrisy was cruelty, which was 
for him the unforgivable sin. He was so kind-hearted that 
it was difficult for him to refuse any request, or to refuse 
himself to anybody arriving with some sort of introduction. 
I have often seen him listening with courteous patience to 
casual and boring visitors. Only once or twice in my ex- 
perience did his patience become exhausted by some really 
outrageous presumption, and he showed a certain irritation. 
As he would never have a private secretary, he had nobody 
to choke off importunate visitors until the last years of his 
life, when Madame France succeeded in protecting him to 
some extent, always rather against his will. 

Nobody could have been more free from inte,lectual 
arrogance. He could not stand pretentious ignorance, 
but he was always willing to talk to simple people 
and appreciated for their other qualities some quite un- 
intellectual friends. Although he had no false modesty, 
he was not in the least vain, and there was never a trace of 
condescension in his manner. One of the people of whom 
he saw most in Touraine was a local draper, certainly a man 
of some intelligence and keenly interested in politics. He 
liked best people who treated him naturally, without 
exaggerated respect; but if ecstatic admirers expected 
him to pontificate, he was willing to oblige—with his tongue 
in his cheek. One day, while he was holding forth to a 
circle of adoring ladies, I caught his eye and he gave me an 
unmistakeable wink. He loved young people and encou- 
raged them to express their opinions ih pavteek freedom. 
I remember a youth asking him whether he or Balzac had 
more successfully reproduced medieval French. Anatole 
France with a chuckle gave a critical exposition of the 
matter, and, if I remember rightly, concluded slightly in 
his own favour. He liked people to admit their own 
limitations. One day at La Béchellerie somebody asked 
me a question, and, as I did not know the answer, I naturally 
said so. “ Voila,” said Anatole France. ‘ Dell says that 
he doesn’t know. When he doesn’t know, he always says 
so. Dell is an Englishman. A Frenchman never admits 
that he doesn’t know. When he cannot give the right 
answer, he gives a wrong one.” He himself was always 
ready to admit when he did not know, and to ask for 
information, although outside pure science there was little 
of which he was entirely ignorant. He liked nothing better 
than to listen to a man talking about his own special 
subject, for he knew that most people are most interesting 
when they talk “* shop.” 

One of Anatole France’s most admirable qualities was 
his complete intellectual sincerity. Of too many people it 
may be said, as Charles Rappoport said of Gustave Hervé, 
that they always say what they think, but they don’t think. 
Real sincerity involves not thinking anything for which one 
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has not good and sufficient reasons. It is rare. As Anatok 
France used to say, there is nothing that humanity hate 
more than the truth, for it is usually less agreeable than ap 
illusion. Hence the will to believe, which is really the wij 
to be comfortable. The fact that a particular belief wa; 
held by the great majority of metiind or had been so held 
for generations, or even centuries, was, in Anatole France’; 
opinion, no guarantee of its truth. He is called destructiy, 
because he insisted on inquiring into the rational basis of 
every accepted belief and prejudice, and found that many 
of them have none. It is true that he said somewhere that 
he always regretted the disappearance of an old error 
because he knew that a new one would replace it and might 
be worse; but that remark was a reflection on humap 
stupidity. He was quite capable of exposing the new error 
too. He had no illusions about the success of an effort to 
induce the oe of mankind to see things as they are, 
but it was impossible for him not to make the effort. Anatole 
France was the wisest man that I have ever met, and] 
doubt whether there have been many men as wise. Such 
wisdom is unlikely to find general acceptance unless and 
until there is a great diminution in sentimentalism. He 
often wrote and said things that sounded like amusing 
paradoxes, but his reasons for them were almost 
unanswerable. 

His passion for truth and his hatred of injustice led 
him first into the battle that raged over the Dreyfus affair, 
in which he more than once risked his life ; and then to 
Socialism. His Socialism was by no means dilettante, 
Although he remained in the French Socialist party, when 
it became Communist and joined the Third International— 
I do not know whether he still belonged to it at his death— 
he was never an orthodox Marxist, but he accepted the 
economic interpretation of history. He was not, however, 
at all convinced that present economic conditions must 
necessarily lead to Socialism, but thought it equally possible 
that they might lead to a plutocratic oligarchy, such as he 
described at the end of L’Ile des Penguins. Indeed, | 
think that the belief that Socialism was the only possible 
alternative to such an oligarchy helped to make him a 
Socialist. His tendencies were of course libertarian, and 
he would never have adapted himself to such a regime as 
exists in Russia. He was internationalist and anti- 
nationalist, and, in his last years especially, detested 
patriotic sentiment which he regarded as one of the causes 
of war. I do not mean that he objected to a natural 
affection for one’s birthplace. By patriotism he meant 
devotion to a personified country which, he always said, 
had been invented in France by the Revolution, and was 
“the worst of all religions.” ‘* La Patrie,”’ he said once, 
“* devours her own children in order that they may not bk 
deprived of a mother.” Like Voltaire, he attacked war 
by exposing its stupidity, but during the war, when I sav 
a great deal of him, he was constantly obsessed by the 
slaughter of young men, and the strain had a visible effect 
on him. In 1914, when he was seventy, he was extraordin- 
arily young and vigorous for his age, and it is my belief 
that the war shortened his life. 

Anatole France never shared the popular view that 
Germany alone was responsible for the war. Before the 
war came, he had been convinced that the policy of M. 
Poincaré was leading to war and he did not, like many others 
who shared that conviction, change his mind when it had 
been justified. On the day of M. Poincaré’s election # 
President of the Republic in January, 1918, I went s 
to the Villa Said when I got back to Paris from Versailles. 
I found Anatole France, who had already heard the news, 
in a state of profound depression. ‘ This is very serious, 
he said, ‘‘it means war.” During the war he said one day 
that the French and Russian Governments, not the Germal, 
had remembered the maxim of Frederick the Great: “ 
faut savoir se faire déclarer la guerre.”” Not that he for® 
moment held the German and Austrian Governments to 
innocent or excused the German declaration of war. N® 
did he think that the British Government was without 
responsibility, for he believed that it had in 1905 and 191] 
prevented an agreement between France and Germany ™ 
the interest of the balance of power, and had used the 
Entente to bind France more closely to Russia, i af 
detaching her from Russia and reconciling her to Germaty. 
It was a subject about which I had innumerable talks wit) 
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him. Although he had a great admiration for England, 
Anatole France did not like British foreign policy. He 
asked me once why it was that, although Englishmen were 
straighter in their whigaed dealings than any other people, 
English foreign policy was so fourbe. ; 

Everybody knows that for a few months early in the war 
he yielded to pressure, and even made the deplorable 
mistake of going through the farce of being examined for 
military service. He had quoted in an article on Reims 
Cathedral the sentence in which Livy says that, after the 
victory, Rome will take back the conquered people to her 
friendship and applied it to France and Germany. The 
result was a shower of four or five hundred threatening 
letters, signed and anonymous. Anatole France himself 
would not have been moved by them, as he had shown in 
the Dreyfus affair, but the affection of others concerned for 
his safety prevailed. The lapse was short-lived, and in 
1916 M. Briand’s chef de cabinet paid me the compliment of 
saying that Anatole France and I were the worst “ défait- 
jstes” in France. He even attributed Anatole France’s 
change for the worse, from the official point of view, to my 
influence. I should like to claim this undeserved honour, 
but of course it was pure nonsense. Anatole France had 
just become himself again. One day in 1916 at La Béchel- 
lorie I saw Anatole France writing an inscription in a copy 
of Sur la V oie Glorieuse for a lady, and asked him whether he 
was going to give me one. “Certainly not,” he said, 
“ce n’est pas pour vous; c’est pour les imbéciles.” He 
justified his silence during the war on the ground that it 
was useless to tell the truth to lunatics, but he never justified 
his short sojourn in the camp of the “ imbéciles.”” One 
afternoon in the summer of 1916 two or three of us—I 
think that Steinlen was one—were sitting in the drawing- 
room at La Béchellerie when Anatole France began talking 
about his lapse and said: “ Je sais que j’ai eté l&che.” 
I have never felt more drawn to him than at that moment. 

One of the things that exasperated him most during the 
war was the intellectual bankruptcy of the “ intellectuals.” 
He did not complain of their supporting the war, but of the 
extravagance and vulgarity of their speeches and articles, 
and the violence of their language. Eminent professors 
and men of letters propagated the wildest fictions of the 
“ corpse-factory ”’ class, published violent abuse of “les 
Boches,” demanded the annexation of the whole left bank 
of the Rhine, and generally behaved themselves worse 
than the most ignorant of the population. One day I 
read out to Anatole France some passages from a particu- 
larly outrageous article by the fate M. Ernest Lavisse, 
and asked him whether he thought that the author could 
— be sincere. ‘*‘ Jamais de la vie,” he said, “ il est 

aucoup trop intelligent.” 

As he knew his own countrymen best, Anatole France was 
naturally particularly alive to their weaknesses. He liked 
to poke fun at their vanity and love of glory. “La 

loriole ” he considered to be the worst failing of France. 

e used to say that the French were really the worst 
militarists, because they liked militarism for its own sake— 
for its trappings and its “ glory ”—it was not, as for the 
Germans, a means to an end, but an end in itself. One day 
I said, 4 propos of I forget what, that the French people 
were intelligent. ‘“‘ Pas du tout,” said Anatole Seon, 
“e’est le peuple le plus béte du monde.” He knew as well 
as I did that the level of individual intelligence in France 
is high, but he was thinking of the collective intelligence of 
the French when they are under the influence of the herd 
instinct, to which they are even more subject than most 
nations. There was, of course, an element of exaggeration 
in these remarks, thrown out in casual conversation, but 
there was also a considerable element of truth. 

Anatole France always said that he had no facility in 
writing, and there was some truth in it—perhaps that is 
one of the reasons why he wrote so well. itis manuscripts 
are full of corrections and he could never write to order. 
He was very unbusiness-like and, as he had no secreta . 
letters to him often did not get answered, unless they pose! 
be handed over to his publisher. One day in November, 
1918, I happened to call at the Villa Said, and Anatole 
France said that he had forgotten to mention to me that 
he had had an invitation to London about a month earlier, 
and he wanted my advice about it. He showed me a 
telegram just received, imploring a reply, which was 





evidently not the first. I looked at the original invitation 
and saw that the committee included a large number of 
distinguished names, and I recommended him to accept. 
He agreed on condition that I would go with him, as he 
could not speak English, and I went out and sent off a 
telegram of acceptance in his name. Thus came about his 
visit to England. He much enjoyed it, and was amused 
that people talked about almost nothing but the suffra- 
gettes, who were at that time very active. During the 
visit, it will be remembered, he spoke at a peace meeting 
presided over by Keir Hardie, at which the other speakers 
were Jaurés, M. Vandervelde, and a German Socialist 
whose name I have forgotten. Anatole France was much 
impressed by Keir Hardie from every point of view, includ- 
ing his appearance. As we came away from the meeting 
he said: “ Il ressemble au Pére éternel, mais en mieux.” 
Rosert DELL. 


Drama 


A SHORT STORY WITH AN 
ABRUPT ENDING 


R. GALSWORTHY’S new play at the Haymarket 
M is a dramatised version of a short story. I 
learnt this fact half-way through, and it 
explained my disappointment at the end. Every story 
is made up of three elements, description (in which 
criticism is often implicit), dialogue and statement—first 
this, then that happened. Whether any particular story 
will dramatise well depends most on the statements. On 
the stage, scenery and the gestures and make-up of the 
actors are of course substitutes for the author’s descriptions. 
They may be translated without loss when the literary 
quality, the tone of the author’s imagination, is not an 
all-important element in them. When Conrad dramatised 
The Secret Agent neither actors nor scene painters could 
supply the lurid and intense atmosphere of his conception 
of Soho. On the other hand, Mr. Galsworthy’s descriptions 
of his old merchant and the other characters, of their 
surroundings, their clothes, their habits, can be conveyed 
on the stage without loss. We found ourselves present at 
a creditors’ meeting, at a meeting of shareholders; we 
entered the hugger-mugger home of the feckless Mrs. Larne 
and watched her writing her column of society chit-chat; 
we watched old Sylvanus Heythorp eat a good dinner. 
Mr. Galsworthy himself could not have described more 
vividly the physical infirmities of “Old English,” as he 
was admiringly called, or his relish as he sipped his port, 
than Mr. McKinnel presented these facts. No reader 
could have derived from the printed page a more vivid 
and exact impression of the pert caddishness of the black- 
mailing solicitor, or of good-natured wheedling than 
Mr. Hanray and Miss Irene Rooke gave us. I enjoyed all 
this, just as I enjoyed the fitness of every object on the 
stage ; the pictures in Sylvanus’s study, his solid office 
furniture. In short I was absorbed in the inactive pleasures 
of recognition such as the cinema usually provides. We were 
watching, but we were also waiting—waiting for a thrilling 
struggle to which everything had hitherto led up, the 
tussle between a bold unscrupulous old man and a mean 
creature who had what looked like a fatal hold on him. 
Then the tough old fighter died in an after-dinner nap, 
and the play—for a moment I could hardly believe it— 
the play came to anend! We were permitted to watch him 
shuffling across the room to score off a disagreeable daughter 
who had snatched a brandy bottle from him, but we were 
waiting to see that indomitable will exercised on the major 
issue for which every incident had prepared us. Old Sylvanus 
had bought his friend’s ships for the navigation company 
for £60,000 on condition that £6,000 was secretly settled 
by Pillin on the illegitimate Larne grandchildren. Ventnor 
(Mrs. Larne’s solicitor) discovered this illegal commission 
and threatened to expose the old man before the company 
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unless he gave him preferential treatment as a creditor, 
“Old English,” after defying him, died in his sleep. The 
statements in the story, you see, gave out. A tremendous 
climax had been prepared, but the climax turned out 
to be the lengthy spectacle of a half-paralysed old man 
eating his last dinner. 

At the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, Mr. Shaw’s 
Misalliance, which very few have seen, is running for a 
fortnight from last Monday. There is somuch to say about 
it that I shall hold over comment till next week. 

DesmMonpD MacCartTuy. 


Art 


THE LONDON GROUP 
EXHIBITION 


CERTAIN similarity is perhaps manifest between 
the courses of art and politics. The French 


Revolution, which devastated and remade France, 


and in the wild course of its passing threw up such extra- 
ordinary persons as Danton, Robespierre and Napoleon, to 
name only three, ended here in London, fifty years after, 
in the top-hatted Reform Bill, forced through the House of 
Commons, not so much at the point of the knife or bayonet 
as at the ferrule of an umbrella. Thus, too, the Great 
Revolution in art, which took place in the ‘seventies in 
France, and was a somewhat hectic affair of great painters, 
here follows a respectable course fifty years later in the 
exhibitions of the London Group. Similarly, the course of 
the German art revolution remains brutal and bloody as 
the Hundred Years’ War. 

It is as unfair, therefore, to accuse the painters of the 
London Group of being art revolutionaries, as it would 
have been absurd to have accused the pioneers of the 
Reform Bill of being political revolutionaries. Yet the 
Press has induced the majority of those even faintly inte- 
rested in the course of art to believe that the one object of 
the modern artists here exhibited is to astonish and dazzle, 
to provoke and bewilder. This conception is disposed of 
as soon as the casual visitor enters the Mansard Gallery, 
for we can almost hear the conscientious plodding of the 
painters represented. Here is a steady resolve on the part 
of the majority not to be diverted from the straight and 
narrow path. As at the Reformation, and afterwards 
during the Commonwealth, all beauty of texture, of silks 
and velvets, of carved marble and grained stone, was 
hurled out of the churches as so much tawdry junk, so here, 
too, have bravura, technical display, and that lovely but 
despised quality of literary interest been hurled into the 
outer darkness of Tottenham Court Road. 

The French painters from whom this group of artists is 
descended are not thus hampered by the Anglo-Saxon 
cold-bath-and-early-morning-service business, and can 
seldom resist an inclination to please. Even Matisse, 
most classical of French masters, allows a friendly greeting, 
a smile, to escape sometimes into his painting. At this 
exhibition, therefore, it is left, as ever, for a French artist 
to set the Thames on fire. And he does it beautifully ; for 
the admission of one picture by M. Dufy into this assembly 
is like the arrival of some virtuoso at a local though very 
classical concert. The professionalism of his manner, no 
doubt, leaves much to be desired; still, it must be con- 
ceded that his playing of the most absurd of Paganini’s 
compositions brings down the house in a manner that no 
local execution of Bach, however severe or judicial in its 
style, could ever achieve. Thus, M. Dufy’s little waves, 
dancing on the horizon of the Gallery, seen through a 
window on which the light strums ever so delicately, 
immediately attract the beholder by the dexterity and 
abandon of their pirouetting. 

This is not to say that there is not much of achievement, 
interest, and even gaiety in the Exhibition. Certainly the 
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London Group has more solid merit in it than is to be found 
in any other association of modern painters in London; 
and—in each case the most difficult of performances—whj}, 
the younger painters continue to show progressive achieve. 
ment, the veterans continue to show promise. Here yp 
have Mr. Walter Sickert, always an exception to all nop. 
conformity, in his gayest and most charming mood, hidi 
his great learning, and only letting it appear in the very 
texture of his paint, painting apparently, for all his years 
of continual labour, for the love of it and as easily as he 
sings! Mr. Roger Fry shows us in his landscapes that 
he is now the master of that peculiarly elusive beauty of 
landscape which he has sought so steadfastly and by » 
many different methods. While another elder member of 
the group, Mr. Walter Taylor, has cast off his northem 
clogs and is here seen indulging in the most spirited—if 
rather belated—of French can-cans. 


The younger members of the group are the more solemn, 
Mr. Duncan Grant, however—a painter who even if he 
wished it could never but enchant us with his sense of 
colour—proves again with his flower painting (No. 49) 
that, besides being one of the most technically accomplished 
of the younger men, he is also a painter born. And in 
No. 40 he proves the same thing in lesser compass. This 
little landscape is a most uncommon affair, so subtle in its 
simplicity. Mr. Gertler, on the other hand—another 
painter born as well as made—remains adamant in his 
three-year-old resolve not to be pleasant in paint. Starting 
life, apparently, with an unequalled horror of the oleograph 
as an art-form, this painter has allowed his horror first to 
fascinate and then to conquer him. Thus, like a whiting, 
tail in mouth, he here displays himself looping his queer 
loop ; for his roses (No. 54), despite the virtuosity of their 
execution, are singularly oleaginous and determined. 
Few painters have followed so resolute a line, and it is 
difficult to doubt that Mr. Gertler’s talent will eventually 
find a more complete and liberating expression. 


Mr. Elliott Seabrooke shows that he, too, continues to 
follow his line of research. No. 38 is a landscape which 
shows this painter in his most scholarly and serious mood— 
even if the influence of Cezanne is a little too apparent. 
Mr. Allan Walton is represented by a harbour scene and a 
painting of Waterloo Bridge, in both of which he proves 
how much his powers of observation and expression have 
advanced, while he continues to display that finely balanced 
decorative sense which has always been his gift. 


One of the problems of the exhibition are the interesting, 
though somewhat raucous, nudes of Mr. Matthew Smith. 
This artist has struck out for himself, and leaves the 
spectator rather battered. He, too, has followed one line 
most seriously, but he must beware of spending himself in 
violence. Mr. Porter, on the contrary, has conquered his 
tendency to flare-up, and now gives us restraint as well as 
fire. Mrs. Bell continues in No. 9, a still-life, to show those 
gifts, even more developed, which have so long delighted 
the many admirers of her art. Messrs. Ethelbert, White, 
O’R. Dickey, Paul and John Nash, are others who continue 
on their way with success. Mr. Douglas Davidson shows & 
very pleasant balcony scene, which, for some reason oF 
other difficult to define, is more interesting than most 
pictures of its kind; and M. Watson-Williams shows us a 
original fantasia on top hats. 


Mr. Power is perhaps the most interesting arrival, 
showing great individuality and considerable competence. 
His “ Window ” is gay and delightful; while the treatment of 
his “‘ Dance” has an English and robust quality often wanting 
in modern work. Even the leaves of his notebook are 
entertaining ; and this certainly is a test. Finally, may 
one lament the absence of work by the President of the 
Group, Mr. Frank Dobson? Though for this regret one 
may find some solace at the Independent Gallery, where 
there is an exhibition of his water colours. 


OsBERT SITWELL. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T: Carlyle the lives of men of letters seemed as 
lamentable reading as the Newgate Calendar. 
He liked the gloomy view, he loved exaggeration ; 
but making allowances it must be admitted that 
literary biography is seldom cheerful reading. The lives 
of men of science are on the contrary calming to contem- 
plate. If Fontanelle had also compiled a series of Eloges 
of literary men, how distressful and distracted their lives 
would have seemed beside those of the mathematicians, 
botanists, naturalists, chemists, astronomers he did pass 
in review! The lives of eminent men of science are nearly 
always virtuous and sensible. There is a clearness and 
steadiness of purpose about them which does not conduce 
to biographical variety, but with which it is most 
salutary and pleasant to sympathise. Perhaps there is no 
more useful, and no happier, way of spending life than 
in carefully and patiently correlating phenomena. If a 
man’s nature permits him to take constant pleasure in 
this pursuit (misfortune apart) he is certain of leading a 
happy and honourable life. Fame may come to him, too, 
but since his confidence in his work hardly requires that 
kind of corroboration, its coming or not will not be a 
matter of agitating importance. Buffon touched the con- 
trast between the lives of men of science and men of 
letters when he wrote, “ Nous voudrions changer la 
nature méme de notre Ame; elle ne nous a été donnée 
que pour connaitre, et nous ne voudrions l’employer qu’ & 
sentir.’ Men are “only reasonable at intervals, and 
these intervals they would like to suppress” . . . “ Most 
men die of sorrow.” Buffon himself was a prime example 
of the scientific temperament. He found life quite satis- 
factory as soon as he had settled that he possessed “ une 
ame pour connaitre,” for life meets, at any rate, one human 
requirement admirably : it provides more problems than can 
be solved in a lifetime. 
* * * 

These general reflections have been prompted by 
reading the life of Lord Rayleigh by his son and successor 
(Arnold, 25s.), and by the recollection of several biographies 
of scientific men. This book has itself the qualities most 
appropriate to its subject: integrity, lucidity and order. 
It is a book for the general reader. In Lord Rayleigh’s 
collected scientific papers will be found the record of all 
his important contributions to science ; here, only those are 
expounded which are both comparatively simple to follow 
and had a direct influence on his career. They have been 
skilfully brought within the reach of common comprehen- 
sion. The story of the methods by which argon, a new 
element in the atmosphere, was discovered, and how Sir 
William Ramsay came to share at the last moment the 
credit of that discovery, is admirably told. It is the man 
himself, however, and the setting in which his work was 
done which are the theme of this book; Rayleigh’s admirable 
patience, integrity of mind and genuine simplicity are 
depicted in it, and now the world at large, and not only 
intimates, can benefit from acquaintance with them. 

* * * 

The inscription on the memorial tablet to him in West- 
minster Abbey is exceptionally appropriate. There is only 
one line of description “‘ an unerring leader in the advance- 
ment of natural knowledge.” That single adjective is very 
happy, no better could have been chosen ; there have been 
more brilliant leaders, but none more reliable. His extreme 
caution, his extreme reluctance to give a positive opinion 
unless he had satisfied himself that the evidence for it was 
conclusive, the extreme moderation of his character, are 
frequently illustrated in this biography. He was a 
good rifle shot when he was young, but he had no 
Success with a shot gun. His son says this would serve 
&$ a parable to show where his intellectual strength 


lay. ‘It was in the sureness of his deliberate judgment. 
When quick decision or action were required, he was 
not in his element. He knew this very well, and was 
not easily induced to give a hasty decision. When pressed 
for one, he has been known to complain of having a pistol 
held at his head . . . He had an almost morbid dislike to 
committing himself publicly or even privately, when he had 
not had the opportunity of forming a natural opinion, 
based on personal knowledge.”’ He preferred on one occasion 
to be fined for contempt of court rather than to appear as 
a witness before a magistrate in a case concerned with his 
Dairy Farms. 
* * * 

“His capacity for suspending judgment was greater 
than I have seen in anyone else,” his son writes. ‘‘ The 
curious incident of the N-rays will be remembered in 
scientific circles. A well-known French experimenter 
persuaded himself that he had observed a new kind of rays, 
which were emitted by solids in a state of strain—e.g., 
tense human muscles, or pieces of hardened steel such as 
an ordinary file. The test for emission of these rays was 
the supposed brightening of a screen of phosphorescent 
paint, already faintly luminous, when the source of the 
*N-rays’ was brought near. These experiments could 
be tried with very simple means, and many experimenters 
made the attempt. A few reported success, but the 
majority failed and scepticism grew. Finally it was shown 
that the original observer could not comply with objective 
tests and scepticism was merged in general and complete 
incredulity. Rayleigh, with his assistant, George Gordon, 
tried the experiments before scepticism had raised its 
head, but he had not the shadow of a suspicion of a positive 
result. I was present and can vouch for the fact. After 
this experience most men would have accepted the failure 
of others with alacrity; but, even when everyone else 
had dismissed the subject as a myth, Rayleigh was still 
disposed to think there was something in it. It was easy 
to arouse his interest in dubious phenomena, but very 
difficult to get his final verdict either for or against them.” 
The present Lord Rayleigh goes on to give another example 
of this trait; with regard to the much-debated question 
of water-divining with a hazel-rod, it was impossible to 
extort from him an admission that he believed in it or that 
he believed it to be impossible. It is not surprising after 
these examples to hear that he had a deep sense of the 
mysteries of existence, and that “ he totally disagreed with 
those who thought that science was approaching to a 
solution of them.” “It is a strange he: and, perhaps, 
the strangest thing ofallisthat we are here to discuss it,” he 
once said. That feeling and the feeling that “the vaguest 
attitude of aspiration and resignation seems better than no 
attitude at all,” decided his position with regard to 
religious and philosophical controversies. 

* * * 

There seem to be two great cravings of our logical 
nature, the need of unity and the need of clearness. On 
the whole, in philosophers the first is strongest, and in men 
of science the second. In the case of both theoretic tran- 
quillity is reached when something is shown to be an 
example of a fact already known, but the man of science is 
apt to be more readily contented with piece-meal identifi- 
cation ; the philosopher is always pressing onwards towards 
fundamental simplification. A physicist with a philosophic 
bent will not be content till he has interpreted everything 
in experience as a case of motion ; the other type is much 
more ready to admit that the chasm between different classes 
of phenomena may be impossible to bridge. Rayleigh 
undoubtedly belonged to the latter class. He was extremely 
interested in the questions which the Society of Psychical 
Research examine, but his Presidential Address (1919) is 
of a strictly non-committal character. “* Our goal is truth, 
whatever it may turn out to be, and our efforts to attain it 
should have the sympathy of all, and, I would add, especially 
of scientific men.” He stressed the importance of the 
quality rather than the quantity of the evidence in such 
investigations ; a truth which is commonly overlooked. 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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JOHN DONNE 


John Donne: A Study in Discord. By H. Anson Fausset. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


As man and as poet Donne has been exhaustively treated by 
Mr. Gosse and Professor Grierson. Mr. Fausset, who is not 
primarily interested in poetry or men, has approached his 
subject from a different angle—as ‘“‘a Study in Discord.” 
Harmony with ultimate reality, with the creative life-force, and, 
on the other hand, the contrasting discords through which 
Donne laboured all his days in search—little as he himself 
realised it—of that harmony : these are the real subjects of this 
biography. In this way the book is a logical continuation of 
Mr. Fausset’s earlier works on Keats and Tennyson. Keats, 
in Mr. Fausset’s view, after throwing off his charming juvenilia, 
the Sonnets, Odes, and the rest, was just reaching harmony 
with the life-force in The Induction to Hyperion, when death 
took him. Tennyson proved a sadder failure, for not death, 
but his own weakness, prevented him fulfilling the true poet’s 
only function in attaining this same harmony ; but Donne, after 
flinging off like the other two his youthful effusions, did not die 
young like Keats, nor sink into the degenerate serenity of 
Tennyson, but lived out his life lacerated by the wild discords of 
his soul, yet discords which at a few happy moments—for 
instance, during the agonies of the fever which almost proved 
fatal to him in 1623—would appear to have been temporarily 
resolved into the ultimate harmony. This is less strange than 
might perhaps seem: “In the delirium of the fever patient, 
as in the visions of many ecstatics, glimpses of pure reality are 
found co-existing with every kind of confused hallucination. 
. . - So akin is such a state to mystical illumination, that we 
are tempted to suppose the existence of some element of fever 
as necessary for the release of the imagination from the clutch 
of the flesh.” Unhappily such “ states of grace ” (a term which, 
Mr. Fausset complains, “‘ has been often clouded by association 
with formal creeds or conventional sanctity ”) were short-lived 
in the Dean of St. Paul’s. Once more his health rallied ; he 
became petulantly anxious about his recovery; his black 
horrors of death returned upon him ; and had he really got well 
again it is likely that Mr. Fausset would again have been com- 
pelled to regret, as two years previously, that improvement in 
health had brought deterioration of character—that is to say, 
renewed interest in social intercourse and political small-talk, 
and fresh flatteries in the hope of preferment. However, during 
the last gloomy eight years of his life, Donne never properly 
recovered ; and yet, even so, harmony was never safely his. 
Discord still gnawed the roots of his character. ‘* And so his 
style, whether as poet or preacher, never achieved either the 
fresh, effusive gaiety or the assured serenity of Absolute Beauty. 
He could not create beauty out of life; he could not even see 
the beauty in which the limbs of life were veiled . . . . because 
he lacked harmony in himself.” 


But though Donne “ could not create beauty,” he has special 
interest for our age. “ We, in a different way, are in danger 
of becoming dwarfed and mechanical for want of that 
apprehension of creative purpose in the universe which invites 
to self-forgetfulness.”” And yet the battle is not quite so fierce 
for us; we are milder; and, besides, “‘ we approach life with 
less assurance and less arrogance.” That is a statement which 
Mr. Fausset does not make it very easy for us to believe. 


In writing like this he is merely abusing his talents. It is very 
well to know what one thinks; it is important also to think 
what one knows. This sort of glib dogmatism, like facile 
generalisations about women’s instinct “ eager for enslavement,” 
leads nowhere. Mr. Fausset should decide whether he wants to 
write philosophy or biography, to follow M. Bergson or Mr. 
Lytton Strachey. He cannot do both. It will always be a poor 
sort of biography that is interested less in human beings for their 
own sakes than to prove some thesis or other; and it is a poor 
sort of criticism that depreciates the “‘ Ode to a Nightingale ” or 
“ Tithonus ” because they are wrong about the life-force, or 
that hurries past Donne’s early poems as if they were milestones 
on the way from perdition, with so little appreciation of their 
astonishing qualities as to suggest that their author “could not 
create beauty,” or that his prose is more poetical. Parnassus is 
not Sinai. 

It is curious to watch Mr. Fausset’s theories twisting his facts. 
If young Donne shows eagerness for aristocratic society, it is 
not necessary to suppose that he was seeking in convention and 
etiquette curbs for the wild beast within him ; it is simpler to 
suppose that he liked aristocratic society. Or take that blistering 
poem, “The Apparition”: 


——— 


When by thy scorn, O murd’ress, I am dead, 

And that thou think’st thee free 

From all solicitation from me, 

Then shall my ghost come to thy bed, 

And thee, feign’d vestal, in worse arms shall see . . , 


Mr. Fausset for some reason identifies the object of this with 
that married woman whom Donne seduced, and sees in the poem 
the pitiless farewell of the “moralist newly risen from the ashes 
of the brute”; whereas it seems clear enough from the poem 
itself that no such identification is possible, and it is just g 
savage parting fling at some “ feign’d vestal ’ who had rejecteg 
Donne’s advances. Again, it is extremely misleading to 
in evolution in connection with that curious poem, “ The 
Progresse of the Soule ” (from Eve’s apple through mandrakes 
and fishes and apes to Queen Elizabeth), and to talk about “ the 
mysterious force of life gradually driving it upward to the higher 
plane of humanity,” when it is a simple application of Pyt 
to satirise the heretic sovereign with the attribution of g 
degraded a soul, and the poet expressly doubts, as the soul passes 
from an ape to a woman, whether the move were upwards or 
downwards in the scale of things. Lastly, a better taste would 
have spared such a comment as this on Donne’s famous 
invocation : 
I have a sin of fear, that when I’ve spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 
But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore ; 
And having done that, Thou hast done, 
I fear no more. 


* Unfortunately, the Deity is not given to swearing oaths, even 
for the reassurance of agitated Deans.”’ 

The effect of this irritating, interesting book is to make one 
feel how little value Donne’s life has compared with the living 
portion of his work ; and feel, also, the irony that it should be 
so. The verses of his reprobate youth, the verses he would 
never publish, which only a saving relic of vanity saved from 
the flames, are the most precious things that tortured life has 
left. ‘To Donne in his age they were abominations ; but to us 
they are the real Donne still. ‘“‘The stone that the builders 
rejected.” And similarly with his other great bequest to 
posterity, the sermons. Written and uttered in agonies of 
hope and fear, so vivid that the spell-bound congregations in 
St. Paul’s saw the Heavens open above them or felt beneath 
their feet the roaring of the furnaces of Hell, or the cold writhing 
of the undying worm in the coffins of the vaults below—they 
are read now for their style. The thorns that anguished spirit 
wove to scourge itself lie quiet to-day in the flower-garland of 
the anthologist. 

Donne was not a great man nor a particularly good one; he 
had not the nobility of prouder, the pity of kindlier, hearts; 
but he was an amazing poet, one who stands, still, in the world’s 
literature, unique, alone. Others have had his astonishing 
agility of mind ; others his passionate intensity ; but none has 
combined quite in Donne’s way, realism and unreality, directness 
and abstruseness, spontaneity and affectation, the lightning 
and the will-o’-the-wisp, the audacity, the cruelty and the 
impatient charm of youth. 


Busy old fool, unruly Sun, 

Why dost thou thus 
Through windows and through curtains call on us ? 
Must to thy motions lovers’ seasons run ? 

Saucy, pedantic wretch . . . 


For God’s sake hold your tongue and let me love ! 


Love, any devil else but you 
Would for a given soul give something too. 


For the first twenty years, since yesterday, 

I scarce believed, thou couldst be gone away. 
Had the soul of Catullus danced for ages on the point of the 
medizval Schoolmen’s needle, or spent the centuries talking 
with their subtle ghosts in some whirling circle of Dante’s Hell, 
it might have breathed again in the young Donne. For, physical 
of the physical, he can be ethereally ideal; at his touch, abstract 
becomes concrete and the soul like “‘a great prince in priso® 
lies’ ; or concrete becomes abstract: 

“That one might almost say his body thought.” 


It is interesting that, as Mr. Gosse points out, he makes 
allusions, rare in his age, to Dante, Rabelais, and Albrecht 
Diirer; the dark intensity, the blunt grossness, the macabre 
realism of these three meet in him. “ Twisting iron pokers into 
true-love knots,” he is not one of the greatest poets but, as Bet 
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Jonson said, “ the first poet in the world in some things.” Strong 
though he was, rather than sweet, to deny him beauty is absurd, 
and to be prim about him, impertinent: 
Surely you were something better 
Than innocent. 

Better, indeed, in many ways, had he died young, had he indeed 
been laid to rest with that “ bracelet of bright hair about the 
bone,” not perpetuated to posterity in that grotesque, unhappy 
marble winding-sheet. Some prefer the sermons to the poems ; 
for the poems are shocking to some minds ; to others the sermons 
are considerably worse. No sensuality is so disgusting as cruelty ; 
and under the splendour of Donne's prose are things that would 
outrage an intelligent savage. Again, Donne was always given 
to hyperbole ; and that fault is easiest to forgive in the lover 
and the youth. And, lastly, with all their majesty, the sermons 
have an unreality, an antiqueness, that many of the poems with 
their amazing modernity do not show; they “date”: their 
theological cummin-splitting, their efforts to stampede humanity 
into virtue by brandishing painted devils, their insane mor- 
bidity belong to a dead order of things. One gets so tired of the 
worms, worms, worms. It was part of the spirit of that age, 
no doubt—in Webster and his like, exists also this ‘“*wormy 
circumstance”’—but with a difference. In Webster’s tragedies 
human courage confronts undaunted the horrors of the 
grave; in Donne’s sermons it is bidden grovel {before them. 
Still, there they are: let us be thankful for the organ- 
thunders of their Dead March also. They are the last great 
English literature over which Terror reigns; and that spectral 
figure of the great Dean, risen from his death-bed to 
preach his own death-sermon, with all its theatricality, seems 
to speak the epilogue of the age of English Tragedy. To the 
audience that watched this emaciated shape waving its gaunt 
arms in the Gothic shadows of old St. Paul’s it must already 
have seemed a relic of an earlier time. For us with the impres- 
siveness mingles a repulsion; as when we look on Donne’s 
effigy, which by some strange chance escaped the Great Fire 
and holds still its incongruous place, last fragment of the Middle 
Ages, within the Classic precinct of Wren. Strange vanity of 
human self-torment—that troubled dust sleeping so sound at 
last, while the old London it had known, the old Cathedral it 
had once made to echo, staggered and crashed above it into 
one sea of flame. And now the stony immortality of that 
barbaric genius, that demoniac among the tombs, still awes us 
with its stare; until, with a movement of revolt, the mind 
turns from its savagery to remember instead the balance and 
the gravity of Greece and Rome, the nobler sadness of races 
that never dealt in death’s-head and skeleton, the quiet beauty 
of the tombstones of the Cerameicus, the indomitable dignity 
of those great bastions of the Roman dead along the Appian 
Way. F. L. Lucas. 


THE INNOCENT CONVICT 


The Trial of Adolph Beck. Edited by Eric R. Watson. 
Hodge, 10s. 6d. 

It is more than half a century since Thackeray rubbed 
the bloom off the romance of crime in that savage, persistent, 
unrelenting story, Catherine. Since then the modern news- 
paper, with its extraordinarily elaborate methods, its unscru- 
pulous contempt for anything but sensationalism and its largely 
increased audience, has taken on, with a more sinister effect, 
the work once done, with comparative modesty and discretion, 
by the Newgate Calendar and the Police Gazette. A century or 
so ago murderers were executed in public—that is, great crowds 
assembled at the place of execution, and some few thousands 
at most were spectators of the hanging. To-day millions of 
us are witnesses of the murderer’s death agony. The descriptive 
columns of the papers are far better viewpoints than were the 
most highly-priced window-seats in the days when George 
Selwyn went seeking his atrocious pleasure. And so the romance 
of crime creeps back. 

If we desire an antidote to it this series of trials is the thing. 
The bare report, the deadening and sickening “ exhibits,” 
the business-like introductions and notes—all serve to reduce 
the criminal to the tiresome nuisance he almost invariably is. 
Nothing, as Thackeray knew, can bore the normal man so 
certainly as a plain, untrimmed account of beastliness. Yet 
there must be some romance in crime: surely in such a case 
as Beck’s, the case of a man wrongly convicted, wrongly im- 
Prisoned, the reader will find sentiment. We remember what 
= journalists made of it. Did not the great G. R. Sims spend 

best energy in making a gorgeous drama out of the Beck 


case? Is there anywhere imaginable a theme more susceptible 
of pathos, tragedy and the comic ironies than the fate of a good 
man unjustly sentenced for an ignominious offence? Such a 
figure should stand, pure and noble, facing the minions of the 
law, the stupidities of the jury, the malice of the witnesses and 
the professional haste of the judge. Alas, Adolph Beck ob- 
stinately refuses to fit into the picture. He was, it is true, 
innocent of the crimes for which he was convicted. Two police- 
men, quite innocently, did swear that he was an old criminal. 
They were wrong. Many women, whom the old criminal (John 
Smith, alias William Thomas, alias Markham, alias William 
Weiss, alias Augustus Wyatt, alias Myer, self-styled the Earl of 
Wilton) had robbed in the meanest way, swore that it was 
Beck who had met them. It was Beck, they said, who sat 
with them in their miserable rooms, ‘“* borrowed” their cheap 
jewellery, and dazzled them with offers of a little house in St. 
John’s Wood, an irregular position and a regular income. They 
were all women whom the mere words St. John’s Wood made 
wild with anticipations of comfort, security and freedom from 
work. They were all wrong. The policemen were wrong. 
The jury was wrong. The judge was wrong. The only criminal 
in Beck’s trial was not Adolph Beck, nor the witnesses, nor the 
jury, nor the judge, but our old enemy red tape. Owing to a 
lack of co-ordination (formal language is demanded in speaking 
of the mysteries) between government departments, Beck was 
in prison, numbered as having been convicted before, while 
there was in existence official evidence that the man with whom 
he had been confused was a circumcised Jew, while Beck was an 
uncircumcised ** Christian.” 

Of course it was a scandalous miscarriage of justice ; but 
make what efforts we will we cannot be sorrier for Beck than 
we are for the genuine criminal. For what was Beck? He was 
born in Norway in 1841. He came to Cardiff in 1865. He 
made a long visit to South America, where he met Colonel North, 
another Victorian “ financial magnate " who never had Beck’s 
ill-luck. For Beck was that mysterious thing—a financier, a 
man, that is, who takes “‘all’’ out of capital when he can con- 
triveit. He had real abilities. For six years he lived at the Covent 
Garden Hotel. When he left he owed £600 for board and 
lodging, and the obliging proprietor, Mr. A. S. Brown, lent him 
£1,600 (“‘ on bills”) to do a little mining in Norway. That 
approaches genius, and makes us think that Adolph Beck 
modelled himself on the Peer Gynt of the beginning of the 
fourth act of Ibsen’s play. He did not confine his attentions 
to the pound sterling, but also borrowed krone in Norway, and 
made a good thing out of army contracts in Chili, and secured 
£8,000 to build “‘a railway in Spain.” In 1898 he borrowed 
** £200 or £300" from a Sir Alfred Kirby, who thereby obtained 
an option on the mines in Norway which, the experts declared, 
““would not pay for the working.” An earlier incident with a 
Mr. Mellar shows Beck at his ablest. 

Beck also approached Mr. F. Tallock, of Albion Tower, South 
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Norwood Hill. This was in 1890, when he was staying at the Covent with Van Tromp, and was the first man to see that the British 


Garden Hotel, where also was staying a Mr. Mellar, a friend of Mr. 
Tallock, and to him also Beck represented that he was in need of 
£200 to work his mines. He promised to repay him £5,000 for an 
advance of £200. The money was lent, and when Mr. Mellar 
possessed but £25 to his credit he lent Beck a further £10 on the 
strength of his statements. Not a penny was ever repaid. Mr. 

Mellar went to America. 

On the credit side it is recorded that Beck (like Peer Gynt) again 
was “ very open-handed with money when he had it.” That 
is a trait not uncommon in men whose hands are full of other 
people’s money. He was never sensitive about the sex of the 
people from whom he borrowed. His habits, in fact, were not 
unlike those of the less gentlemanly John Smith with whom 
he was confused—a fact which went a long way towards con- 
demning him. Still he was a financier, while John Smith was 
@ common thief, and Beck’s dismay, horror and indignation 
when he was arrested for the petty larcenies committed by 
Smith are easily imaginable. It seemed a malicious conspiracy 
to Beck. Here was he, in real difficulties, his time full of delicate 
financial operations, arrested for stealing a few baubles from 
some wretched women—he who was “ more or less accepted as 
Mrs. H.’s fiancé ” (Mrs. H., Mr. Watson tells us, was a cousin of 
** one of the most popular and powerful figures in the political 
life of the last decade of Queen Victoria’s reign’’); he who was 
a friend of Colonel North and of G. R. Sims—he arrested and 
sent to gaol, and compelled to live there when he should have 
been raising money for trams in the Tyrol or mines in Russia. 
It is a strange case, which every one interested in the law should 
read except those who want to retain their picture of Beck as 
the blameless, innocent victim of Mr. Sims’s glowing articles. 


SEA-POWER 


The Naval Side of British History. By Grorrrey CALLENDER. 
Christophers. 7s. 6d. 


This is one of those rare books which make it necessary to 
warn uncles, godfathers, and other patrons of small boys, lest, 
having purchased it to give away, they should be guilty of 
the gross selfishness of retaining it for themselves. It looks 
so expensive and is so cheap, with its two photogravures and 
its sixteen other illustrations, its chaste binding and admirable 
type, it is sc obviously the thing to offer high-spirited youth 
for a birthday or at Christmas, but let the intended donor 
beware against so much as opening it. If he does, it is a 
thousand to one that it will find and keep a place on his own 
bookshelves. For Mr. Callender is one of the small band of 
experts who write as if they enjoy it. He takes one through 
four hundred years of history at the sort of brisk alternation 
of canter and trot which is every bit as good for a middle-aged 
liver as for the hot blood of youth. He has such strong opinions 
and is so doughty a champion of his favourites, so outspoken 
in contempt of their detractors and so full of zest and enthusiasm, 
he gives such a wide berth to technicalities and so obviously 
knows what he is talking about, that the most inveterate 
landsman will be carried away in spite of himself, and those 
whose curiosity and interest in sea-power is strong and keen 
in inverse proportion to their knowledge will find it difficult 
to estimate their debt to him. And, perhaps, the most grateful 
of all will be those who have learnt and taught enough English 
History to appreciate to the full the refreshment of looking 
at it over again in a new perspective—the perspective of the 
telescope. 

How bracing, for example, to find John Hampden well 
trounced for failing to see that ship-money was something 
more than a malign attempt to undermine the liberties of 
Englishmen, and Pepys taking his true place as an administrator 
of genius, whose unwitting candour about his youthful frivolities 
is the most unfortunate thing about him. How refreshing to 
find securely planted in the middle of the seventeenth century 
a full-length portrait of that great citizen of Bridgwater who, 
like Walter Bagehot in a later age, showed what sound business 
training in the Western Counties can do for the mind and 
character. For of all the suppressed characters of English 
History Robert Blake is the one whose achievements least 
deserve to be forgotten. How many visitors to Oxford ever 
find the splendid portrait of him where it hangs in Wadham 
College Hall, within a few hundred yards of that of his contem- 
porary Hobbes, with the bust of Christopher Wren, Fellow of 
All Souls’, another fifty yards to the South? And yet of all 
her loyal sons, of whom has she a better right to be proud than 
of the scholar and don who left his books to try conclusions 





sailor was properly paid? Splendid, too, when one remember 
all that a grateful nation and Marlborough himself did to com. 
memorate Blenheim, that fabulous Park, those vast aven, 
the pillars, the obelisks, the inscriptions and the statues, t 
find at last real justice being done to the other hero of } 
who was severely reprimanded for capturing Gibraltar. Op, 
can explore the Rock from end to end without so much as see; 
the name of Admiral Rooke, just as not one visitor in a thousand 
to the Heights of Abraham ever remembers Saunders. By 
Mr. Callender is determined that no one who reads him ghajj 
forget either, nor fail, if they need it, to have their 
whetted about how Leake saved Barcelona and made the repy. 
tation of the Duke of Peterborough, how Mathews was court. 
martialled and disgraced because Walpole had neglected his 
duty, and how Kempenfelt, who was not only a brave man but 
an inventor of genius, was drowned, not as the poet Cowper 
says, because a puff of wind blew his ship over in harbour, 
but because corrupt naval contractors had allowed her hyl 
to get so thoroughly rotten, that when it was tilted for repair 
the whole ship suddenly fell in half. The British sailor finds 
in Mr. Callender every bit as aggressive and vigorous an advocate 
as the British soldier has in Mr. Fortescue, and the same 
tale of neglect, brutality and hardship runs through his one 
volume as through Mr. Fortescue’s eleven. The Press-Gang, 
salt pork, and a fraudulent pay system for the lower ratings 
and merciless court-martials for the officers were for centuries 
the daily bread of the Navy. But who shall say that they 
did not thrive on the diet, or that Admirals who were shot 
for cowardice did not die like heroes, and even mutineers Nearly 
always behave like gentlemen? And no wonder that when 
Mr. Callender waxes eloquent on such themes as these, not the 
most dyspeptic and fastidious reader can find it in his heart 
to begrudge him his excursions into rhetoric. 

The one suggestion that might be made for future editions 
is that besides the admirable portraits and the excellent photo- 
graphs of models of old ships and specimens of new ones, Mr. 
Callender should add some plans of great battles like Jutland, 
Trafalgar, and the Battle of the Downs. Clear and thorough 
as his descriptions are, they would gain a good deal from the 
help to the layman which would be given by a few simple 
diagrams to focus attention on such points as the exact formation 
of the attacking force. Perhaps, too, the time will come when 
Mr. Callender will be induced to expand the present sketch of 
280 pages to double its present size, and so give himself room 
to tell in greater detail some of his best stories, and to give us 
more of those technical details of naval architecture and tactics, 
of his power to handle which there are such tantalising examples 
in his description, for instance, of the Battle of the Saints, of 
the reforms made by Drake and Hawkins in naval armament, 
and of the nature and results of Kempenfelt’s reform of naval 
signals. Then we could all of us at least pretend to be experts 
in a subject of which no Englishman ought to be ignorant. 


A PEAK IN DARIEN 
Unknown Tribes, Uncharted Seas. By Lapy Ricumonp Brows. 
Duckworth. 2ls. 


Ever since Mr. Mitchell Hedges gave us his account of Battles 
with Giant Fish, we have been eagerly awaiting his companion’s 
sequel, in which we were promised an account of wild adventures 
among unknown tribes. The present volume is the fulfilment 
of that promise and, on the whole, we are not disappointed in our 
expectations. 

Lady Richmond Brown is not a scientist and, as she says, she 
is not an author: in spite of the risk of being misunderstood, it 
is impossible to find any other term for her but adventures. 
She is imbued with a thorough distaste for civilisation and her 
lawful place in society and a certain genius for enjoying the 
difficulties and discomforts of savage countries. Her book is 
one from which the personality of its author arises as a fact of 
equal interest with the subject-matter of her travels. 

Although Central America is a thin, irrelevant strip of land 
between the world’s two largest oceans it contains a wealth of 
undiscovered surprises, and the present book deals with a tribe 
of virtually unknown Indians, a new world hidden beneath the 
peaks of Darien. The difficulties and disasters were so many 
that one is tempted to criticise the explorers as somewhat ama- 
teur in their self-appointed task, for we have been often told 
that the skill of an expedition is proved by the absence of ul 
foreseen incident. However, we like them none the less for 4 
natural weakness for painting “‘ here are dragons ” on the bare 
spaces of our maps. 
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Important Autumn Books 





——Contemporary Personalities 
{ so RT. HON. EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
P.C., D.L., D.C.L., LL.D. 


In this noteworthy book Lord Birkenhead depicts in a series of 
brilliant essays—graphic, convincing and illuminating—the famous 
men with whom he has been intimately associated. Illustrated with 
30 Cartoons by Matt and 2 Half-tone Portraits. 21/- net. 








——-Tidemarks H. M. TOMLINSON 


Some records of a journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas and the 
Forest of Malaya, in 1923. This well-known writer’s experiences of 
travel in Java, Borneo and Celebes, and of a voyage to the Moluccas, 





the old Spice Islands, graphically recorded. ith Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 12/6 net. 
e 
—-Twenty Years in Borneo---- 


CHARLES BRUCE 


An intimate revelation of life on this far-Eastern Island; startling 
in its atmosphere of unfamiliarity. Illustrated. 15/- net. 





-——-Evenings with the Stars—— 
MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 


With this delightful volume anyone can become acquainted with the 
stars even without the aid of a telescope. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





——How is Your Heart? 
S. CALVIN SMITH, M.S., M.D. 


“Herein is revealed a wisdom that is all too rare when experts write 
for the inexpert.”—From the Preface by SIR THOMAS HORDER, 
Bt, M.D., F.R.C.P. 5/- net. 














Elsie and the Child & other Stories 
A Sequel to “ Riceyman Steps” ARNOLD BENNETT 


(35th thousand). 

2nd Large Impression now ready. 
“The readers of *‘ Riceyman Steps’ are sure to want more about 
Elsic.”—Times. “ The title story is human, disconcerting, irresistible. 
Each of them, indeed, has its own flavour.”—Westminster Gazette. 
“Brilliant in character analysis, in humour, and in observation.’’— 














Daily Express. 7/6 net. 
Pimpernel and Rosemary---: 
BARONESS ORCZY 


This vividly exciting romance of a modern “ Scarlet Pimpernel” bids 
fair to outrival its immorta] predecessor in popularity. 7/6 net. 








——Suvla John WARWICK DEEPING 


The embittered soldier returns seeking vengeance, but touches a 
y. Richenda of the Caravans helps to solve his problem. 
7/6 net. 


Leaves from Arcady H. A. VACHELL 


This volume of short stories is a delightful excursion into an enchanted 


forest. 2nd smapression. 7/6 net. : 
The Unlit Lamp RADCLYFFE HALL 


“Not only a penetrating and sympathetic study, but also a plea for H 
: 
; 














the rights of the young to the shaping of their own lives.”—West- 
minster Gazette. 


The Closed Wall L. W. VEDRENNE 


An original and vivid sociological study of the fundamental ch 
wrought by the War in lives and characters. —_ 7/6 net. 


-——Tangled Evidence TOPO eee eee tenon eee ee eeeenes 
MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


A cleverly conceived and deftly executed murder mystery story; one 
t is “ different.” 7/6 net. 


~The Eighteenpenny STEVENSON------ 


Series of daintily bound, handy pocket volumes, with specially 

















designed end-papers. Each 1/6 net. 
Kidnapped Treasure Island Catriona 
The Black Arrow The’ Wrecker 


The Master of Ballantrae 
Island Nights’ Entertainments 


Other titles to follow. 


Cassell’s 























A GREAT NOVEL 


Buddenbrooks 


THOMAS MANN 


Times Literary Supplement : 


“BUDDENBROOKS was first published in 1902. It 
was greeted with immense favour throughout the 
whole of Germany, and it is surprising that the 
English reader should have had to wait so long for 
a translation. (The present one is excellent.) For 
on the score merely of its historical value it is 
probably an unique record. If any single novel of 
recent years has given an accurate and comprehensive 
picture of social life in Germany in the middle half 
of the nineteenth century, that novel is undoubtedly 
the work of Thomas Mann. Add to the clearness 
and vividness of the picture a moving narrative of the 
gradual disintegration of a large, prosperous, united 
family, and one has some idea of the scope and 
significance of this long novel.” 


The Observer: 


“so complete and objective a picture of a German 
merchant’s family in the beginning and middle of 
the nineteenth century has extraordinary value as a 
document, over and above its importance as literature. 
. . « The friendly dispassionateness of the book, the 
apparent amplitude, and the final perfection of clear- 
ness, make it as just and assatistying as a Diirer drawing. 
It has warmth, but the warmth is a sort of even glow. 
diffused through the whole thing, not passion or 
lyricism, It has irony, too, and vision, and a splendid 
fairness. Written when Mann was barely twenty- 
seven, it is astonishingly mature work. One imagines 
that he can never have surpassed it in the twenty years 
that have gone by since it was written,” 


Westminster Gazette : 

“THOMAS MANN not only occupies a place in German 
literature comparable to Galsworthy’s in our own, but 
this, his masterpiece, has a broad similarity to the 
Forsyte books. It has long been an acknowledged 
classic in Germany. . . From the former editor of 
Simplicissimus an ironic pen was to have been expected, 
but the irony which touches BUDDENBROOKS appeals 
less as irony than as inevitability, the fundamental 
limitation of mere human nature. As a picture of 
German life in the middle of last century this novel 
is unique, and though England has had to wait 
twenty-two years to see it naturalised, it is certain to 
be recognised not only as a valuable document but as 
fine literature.” 


Two volumes, each 75. 6d. 








London : 


Martin Secker 


Number Five John Street 
Adelphi 
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The Chucunaque Indians present a picture of unrelieved 
degeneracy ; they seem the least primitive of all low communities. 
Physically they present a deplorable spectacle, usually found 
among savages only where white civilisation has done its worst. 
“They were suffering, as were practically the whole tribe, from 
so terrible a form of itch as to baffle description—so virulent that 
in many cases the hair had entirely rotted from the head, while 
the body was covered with suppurating sores. I don’t think 
there was a single man, woman or child among the entire popula- 
tion who had not symptoms, in a greater or less degree, of this 
awful complaint.”” Apparently they could not even feed them- 
selves properly, but subsisted on a loathsome diet, even though 
the superabundant products of the tropics were theirs for the 
asking. 

It is most interesting to read a description of so degenerate a 
tribe living far from any contact with whites for hundreds of 
years, and one suspects that some at least must have migrated 
from a locality where such disintegrating contact had taken 
place. 

A very curious thing about these Indians is their habit of 
embroidering designs upon small garments made of the coarsest 
of trade cloth. Lady Richmond Brown does not throw any light 
upon where the cloth is obtained, nor does she give us the essen- 
tial information as to whether the women attach a meaning to 
the patterns. The matter is of some importance, and a correspon- 
dent has claimed that the designs are degenerate copies handed 
down from the time of the ancient Maya civilisation. The 
importance of this to archeology and ethnology were it proved 
would be immense, but the photographs and the suggestions of 
Mr. MacLellan Mann given by the author are altogether inconclu- 
sive. Mr. Mann would have us believe that they are calendar 
designs, and that the figures are “‘ most distinctly copied from the 
Maya monk signs.” This supposition is based on insufficient 
evidence. 

Whether or not there is a connection between these miserable 
remnants and the grandest civilisation of ancient America, there 
has plainly been contact with the Spanish conquistadores. 
Photographs are given of wooden carvings which must have been 
inspired by Catholic virgins and angels. It would be interesting 
to know whether these were seen in the actual process of their 
making, for they suggest the use of steel knives rather than of 
stone tools. There are, however, signs of later contact with 
European culture: some of the embroidered cloths in the British 
Museum have designs which must have been copied from um- 
brellas, carpenter’s tools and steamships. Careful thought seems, 
therefore, to point to these tribes being more sophisticated than 
the author would have us believe. 

It is of interest to observe that a very large percentage of 
albinos were found ; this is significant in view of the widely 
distributed stories of the discovery of white Indians with blue 
eyes and fair hair, with which the press have lately been amusing 
us. 
It must not be thought that Lady Richmond Brown’s book 
deals mainly with problems such as these: it is a very simple 
book of adventure written colloquially and vivaciously. The 
ethnologist is chiefly moved to jealousy that he was not given 
the opportunities in part wasted by these happy explorers, but 
the ordinary reader will find a successful attempt to give him a 
share of the enjoyment, which the escapade gave in abundance 
to the pro nists. With the help of coloured flares, sulphur 
ointment and impudence they got themselves accepted as gods, 
and doubtless a hundred years hence they will occupy an honour- 
able place in some myth of culture heroes told by the tribal 
descendants of the people whose sores they cured. Doubtless 
also misguided scientists will use the myth as evidence in support 
of some unwarrantable theory of culture migration; but Lady 
Richmond Brown and her companion are secure against the 
future, having searched for oe enjoyment rather than 
evanescent scientific wisdom from their strange voyage. 


THE MODERN GERMAN NOVEL 


The Modern German Novel. By Harvey W. Hewert-Tuayver. 
Boston: Marshall Jones. $2.50. 

The chief interest for the English reader in the modern 
German novel must be the extent to which the ideas and 
emotions by which all thinking Germans are possessed are 
able to find their reflection in the nation’s literature. Form 
and style are chiefly interesting in so far as they are attempts 
to find expression for what is so new and emphatic that con- 
ventional forms are inadequate. The average educated German 
is always prepared to talk profoundly, at length, and on the 
slightest provocation, about the state of his soul; and now 





—— 


that his philosophy of life has been corroded, if not altogethe 
undermined, by the lost war and its results, there is no 
that the literature of the nation, intensely subjective as it hg 
always been, will be a faithful mirror of the national heay 
and mind. One’s first impression, on endeavouring to come ty 
grips with contemporary German literature, is that it is , 
chaos. The younger writers appear to be groping in seyj. 
darkness for a new Weltanschauung; the old conception of 
life, as it existed before the war, has gone, and they know not 
what the future has in store. The old outstanding figures who 
are still alive are out of touch with the vastly different gener. 
tion whom the war has moulded. Perhaps the most i 
feature in Germany immediately after the Armistice was the 
number of books on Buddhism to be seen in the shop windows, 
The hopeless outlook engendered an inclination to mysticism 
and interest in the occult sciences as an escape from reality, 
It was in 1918 that Expressionism as an art-form really cop. 
solidated its hold, and it is in expressionistic writings that 
we see most clearly the discrepancy between Wollen and 
Kénnen, between the desire and the power to fulfil, between 
the dream and reality. 

Mr. Hewett-Thayer calls his book “ta series of studies and 
appreciations,” and as he states that his essays were 
several years ago, we are warned beforehand not to expect too 
much of his volume as an attempt to interpret contemporary 
psychology. The first essay, which deals with “* America and 
Americans in Recent German Fiction,” is superficial, but amus- 
ing, as showing the persistence of the traditional features which 
are ascribed by the inhabitants of one country to the inhabitants 
of another. A Swiss writer, for example, in describing the 
return of an emigrant from America, states that he had shaved 
off his moustache, and grown a pointed goatee “in American 
fashion.” The following chapters on older writers, ‘* Theodor 
Fontane, the Realist,” ‘“* Naturalism and the German Zola,” and 
“* Ricarda Huch, the modern Romanticist,” present interesting 
aspects of German literature, but they do not give a clear view 
of the condition of literature at the time, and the almost entire 
absence of any reference to dates detracts considerably from their 
value to the non-expert reader. They also suffer from the same 
superficiality of treatment as the previous essay, while occa- 
sionally the sententious platitudes are irritating. There is a 
reference to the famous literary hoax of the collaborators, 
Arno Holz and Johannes Schlaf, who published in 1889 a volume 
of sketches under the queer title, Papa Hamlet, which was attribu- 
ted to a Norwegian author, Bjarne P. Holmsen, while an intro- 
duction by the alleged translator presented an account of the 
mythical Holmsen’s life and work. The introduction even 
contained numerous foot-notes, dear to the heart of the German 
scholar. All the German and even some Scandinavian critics 
were deceived, and the authors had the satisfaction, when they 
reprinted their work later on, of publishing extracts from reviews, 
one of which even referred to the “ visible efforts of the trans- 
lator.” There is a chapter on “ Georg, Freiherr von Ompteda 
and the Aristocracy,” but Ompteda is too unimportant to merit 
a chapter to himself. 

The two most promising essays are at the end—* The Novel 
of the Great War,” and “The War Unheeded”’; but here again 
there is no satisfactory discussion of the permanent impression 
which the War has left on literature. The author is content to 
do little more than give the plots of the novels to which he refers, 
but though he has been successful in showing the general trend 
of thought, we seek in vain any analysis which goes at all deeply 
into psychological causes. A considerable proportion of German 
fiction, as the author truly says, has only the value of old news 
paper files ; it is a mine for the historian of the future, but it 
reflects only the psychology of the herd. One interesting aspect 
is the Alsace-Lorraine class of story, which presents the German 
point of view, as opposed to the treatment of the question in the 
works of French writers like Maurice Barres and René Bazin. 
The occasional individual voice is heard in the “pacifist” of 
“defeatist” novels, which appeared in Germany as well as 2 
France. Some of these make an appeal to the intellect by &® 
deavouring to point out the futility of war, others “ drip with 
blood, with brains, and entrails.” Every aspect of post-war 
Germany has its typical novel; the one presents a picture of 
Vienna, “the dying city,” while another has for its theme the 
occupation of the Rhineland by “ black’? Frenchmen. 
final conclusion of the patient reader who has waded through 
the war literature of any country must be that patriotism 12 
the narrow sense is a barren emotion. Some of the great German 
writers have been cont:nt not to write about the war, perhaps 
because they could not trust themselves to do so. 

Mr. Hewett-Thayer concludes by suggesting that the preseat 
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and elsewhere with conspicuous success. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Stories from Latvia 


BUILDERS OF NEW ROME 
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generation is in travail to produce a new type of novel. Cer- 
tainly, it is an intense psychic conflict that makes modern 
German literature interesting, and any account of it, though 
necessarily ending in a question mark, must go more thoroughly 
than this book into that underlying aspect of it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. By Fererrx Morey. 
Routledge. 6s. 

Mr. Felix Morley gives his book the sub-title “* An Experiment 
in State Socialism, and regards the State-operated scheme of 
unemployment insurance as an essay in State Socialism on 
the German model. This is not to say that he likes it. Indeed, 
the greater part of his book is devoted to an attempt to demon- 
strate that it has completely broken down. Of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges he strongly approves; but he holds, with 
some justification, that their work of placing men and women 
in jobs has been seriously upset by the burden of administration 
thrust on them by the insurance scheme. He would keep 
placing and insurance wholly separate. The British system, 
he claims, has broken down because it has long ceased to be 
insurance, and developed into a disguised system of State 
** doles.” This is so, in his view, because the Insurance Fund 
is insolvent and uncovenanted benefit is an entire departure 
from the principle of insurance. Yet, even with this degenera- 
tion, it has not been possible to take the burden of unemploy- 
ment off the Poor Laws. The insurance scheme, as it stands, 
is according to Mr. Morley neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
red herring. 

The indictment is formidable, and we certainly have no 
desire to defend the system in its present form. The benefits 
are inadequate, and what is needed is a system which will 
make unnecessary any recourse to the Guardians by the 
unemployed. But we do not agree that the existing scheme 
has ceased to be insurance, or that benefit can properly be 
described as a dole. This year, the Insurance Fund has not 
merely paid its outgoings, but has repaid to the Treasury part 
of the sum advanced to it during the worst of the slump. It 
bids fair to be thoroughly solvent under normal conditions. 
But this is, of course, not enough; for it is only solvent at 
the cost of being inadequate. 

Mr. Morley favours the rival plan of Insurance by Industry, 
for which there is something to be said. He believes, like 
Sir William Beveridge, that workers’ contributions could be 
done away with, and instances the special scheme of the 
Insurance Industry, actually the .only industrial scheme in 
force. But he does not argue the case fully, as he is more 
intent to attack the existing arrangement than to plead for 
an alternative. 

His book is very useful, for it gives an excellent short history 
of the various Acts and expedients from the first introduction 
of special arrangements for the relief of the unemployed. It 
also contains many statistics, which make it invaluable for 
reference. It was written before Mr. Shaw’s Act of this year, 
and therefore does not embody the latest changes. But it is 
by far the handiest guide to the working of the system up 
to 1924, 


THE DUKE AND THE SIREN 


The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J., 1834-1851. 
Edited, with Extracts from the Diary of the Latter, by 
CuRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. With an Introduction by 
W. R. H. Trowsrince. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


In 1834, the beautiful Miss J.—whose full name was Jenkin— 
wrote a letter to the Duke of Wellington, to whom she was 
entirely unknown. She was twenty, he was sixty-five. He 
answered by return of post, and his reply had (she records in her 
diary) “‘ a mistake in one place and a blot in two.”’ She assumed 
that this betrayed ‘feelings which overwhelmed him on the 
receipt of my Epistle.” So she wrote again, and sent him a Bible. 
After some delay, he acknowledged the gift and asked if he 
might not have the pleasure of meeting her: she, “* considering 
it may be the Lord’s will to permit personal interviews,” agreed. 
If her own account of the permitted interview is to be accepted, 
the Duke’s “first utterance” was, ‘Oh, how 1 love you!” This 
he repeated “over and over and over again with increasing 
energy.” On his second visit he appears to have become more 
practical. ‘* He then asked me if I felt sufficient for him to be 
with him a whole life, to which I replied: ‘ If it be the will of God.” 


— 





The Duke's intentions, however, if any, must have been dis 
honourable : he stated in the plainest terms that he had neve 
contemplated marriage with “‘a lady young enough to be my 
granddaughter,” whereas Miss J. was properly incensed at the 
hint of any alternative—* feeling as I do, that I should confer as 
high an honour on a Prince in bestowing my hand on him as he 
could on me in receiving it.” A reconciliation followed : lettey 
became frequent: visits were resumed. On one occasion the 
Duke would have called upon Miss J. in London, “ but such was 
not the will of the Lord of lords,” who directed her to proceed 
instead from Ramsgate to Harrowgate. The second grand 
scale quarrel came because the Duke signed himself, “ Ww,» 
instead of ** Wellington,” and used a plain seal. ‘* Thou knoy. 
est, O Gracious God, what is in the Duke’s heart, and why he has 
recourse to the ways which have occasioned my displeasure,” 
The Duke retorted: ‘I always understood that the important 
parts of a Letter were its Contents.” Miss J. subsequently 
protested against the nature of such replies, and intimated that 
God would be so much displeased by them as to exercise “ His 
Almighty power in some unforeseen manner.” Peace was again 
restored, though it is hard to tell what emotion inspired Welling. 
ton when he wrote: “I received in due course a letter which 
you were so kind as to write to me on nineteen sides of paper under 
three covers.”” Miss J. continued to rebuke him for his worldi- 
ness and threaten him plainly with eternal damnation ; the 
Duke humbly wrote: “I wish that I was sufficiently informed 
to be capable of reasoning with you.” A later storm broke 
because he wrongly understood her to have asked him for a loan 
of money ; and the last of all because she did ask him for a gift. 
It was, of course, the Lord’s will that she should do so, but she 
seems all the same to have felt the humiliation keenly. Immedi- 
ately upon receiving the request—** written upon four sides of 
letter paper ’—the Duke wrote: “I beg you to let me know 
what sum it is you wish, at what time or times to be paid? 
Whether an order at a Banker would suit you?” He asked 
the name of her own banker, and implored her to write legibly. 
She replied that he must make the calculations and devise the 
means, “ as I never did such a thing and know nothing of money 
arrangements. Consequently I must leave all to God and 
yourself.” The Duke apologised, and was treated to a lecture 
on the text: ‘Seek FIRST the Kingdom of God and HIS 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
The Duke pleaded: “I know that you have a Banker in London! 
Why don’t you then let me know His Name?” Miss J. insisted 
that she had no Banker to her knowledge: the Duke forgot his 
grammar, but not his manners, in the wail: “ It is indeed very 
difficult to supply the daily wants of those who will not state 
what they are; or adopt any means of receiving what she te 
quires!”” But his final crime was that, when at last he was 
allowed some genuine evidence of her financial position, he 
exclaimed : ‘* There is no absolute necessity for any Assistance 
at present.” 
Apology and retractation were, after that, in vain. “I leave 
you in His Hands,” wrote Miss J. ; and though she did not leave 
him without letters, the breach was never healed. The corte 
spondence had lasted, on and off, for seventeen years. 

















































A VIVID STUDY 


The Women in Shakespeare’s Plays. By AGNEs MuRE MACKENDE 
Heinemann. 15s. 

Over 400 pages in small type on the women of Shakespeare 
is a good deal, and Miss Mackenzie does not economise space. 
She follows through the action of the plays, quoting coplo 
and explaining the mood in which this or that speech is b. 
She holds her own point of view strongly, which is good, and is 
able to depreciate preceding generations, which is now usu® 
Her main positions are, we think, sound, and she started criticis® 
with good masters. She details with great spirit the relation 
of Beatrice and Benedick. She excuses Lady Macbeth as 8 
woman entirely devoted to her husband, and “ very precisely 
Victorian in this respect. She traces the tradition of her 95 * 
“stalwart virago” to Mrs. Siddons. But Mrs. Siddons — 
of the beauty of Lady Macbeth as “of that character whi 
I believe is generally allowed to be most captivating to the other 
sex—fair, feminine, nay, perhaps, even fragile.”” More m de bed 
might have been made of Cordelia. She is rightly deser! 
as very much her father’s daughter, for she is, as Heine says, 
“a little self-willed, and this small spot is a birth-mark from 
the father.” Perhaps, as in the old play, she expected to Le 
chosen for her a husband she wanted. France, the 
blooded,” admiring her beauty, did not love her, we presum 
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An Ideal 
Circulating Library. 


THE TIMES 
BOOK’ CLUB. 


Delivery by Motor. 


Books from the Circulating Library are now 


delivered to subscribers by motor, in London 


twice daily, in the suburbs daily, and to more 


distant points twice a week. 

Every book you want to read can be obtained 
through the Circulating Library of The Times 
Book Club. And just when you want to read it. 
There is no waiting for a book that does not 
happen to be on the shelves when you ask for it. 
The unique feature of this Library is that, with 
the few special exceptions mentioned in the 
Prospectus, any book not on the Library shelves 


when you ask for it will be specially bought for 








you from the publishers. 


How near to perfection this Book Lending 
Service is may be judged from the following 
testimonials, all received during the past few 
months :— 


“I consider your library and all your arrangements so 
absolutely perfect that I have never come across any 
Library to equal it. I cannot say more.” 








“I have belonged to a good many Libraries in my life, 
but I have never belonged to any as good as the * Times.’ 
They have always sent me the books I asked for.” 





“An exceedingly satisfactory Library. Mrs. W. 
wishes to state how pleased she is. The assistants also 
contribute to the success by their courtesy and quickness.” 





“ Mrs. D—— encloses a cheque for yearly subscription 
oF ay haa Book Club, which is the greatest pleasure 
of her life. 





“ We hope to renew our subscription as soon as we are 
within posting distance of your wonderful library. Your 
Guaranteed Service is quite the best in the world, and I 


am sorry to give it up even for a short time.” 


“T wish to tell you that I have been delighted with my 
first pa of membership of your Subscription Library, 
and | wish to join again in October of this year, as I 
am to be away till then. The books have been so prompt 
in coming; I have hardly ever had to wait for one that 
I wanted. __| should like you to know how satisfied I 


have 


“When I return to England I shall most decidedly 
subscribe again to the Library, as I always recommend 
it as being the most satisfactory and reliable Library | 
have yet joined, and I thank you for all the care you 
have given to me when ordering my books.” 











“I am very much obliged for all the attention and 
courtesy I have received. I consider the facilities offered 
by The Times Book Club far exceed those provided by 
any other Library, and I shall most certainly rejoin when 

am next home on leave.” 





“Your Library, as you must know, is almost if not 
quite perfect, and this fact is brought home to me daily.” 





Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
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HE secret of the grow- 
ing popularity of the 
De Reszke Egyptian 
Blend amongst discriminat- 
ing smokers lies in its super- 
lative quality, luxurious 
flavour, rich aroma and 
exquisite mildness. Why 
not give this wonder blend 
a trial ? 
Egyptian American Tenor 
Blend (Virginia) (Turkish) 
20 ... 2/- 25... 2/1 25... 3/2 
Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd. 
86, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 


IISA 

















The Pre-Eminent Cider 


Compare Bulmer’s Champagne Cider 
with the best Champagne. Note the 
close resemblance in sparkle, in effer- 
vescence, in bouquet, in flavour. Both 
are made by the same process; both are 
pre-eminent in their class. But when it 
comes to price, the difference is marked. 
Bulmer’s Cider, by comparison, costs 
little. Moreover, its acidity is lower than 
that of sparkling wine, and for this reason 
doctors recommend Bulmer’s Champagne 
Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Math. Todd & Co., Lid. 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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as when she asked for a force to go to England, she appealed to 
his pity, not his love, and he himself did not remain overseas 
with her, being called back, as he could not figure to advantage, 
by some vague business of state. Cordelia did not insert in 
her few later words in England any recognition of her wifely 
duties. Is Kent in this play fairly called “stupid,” an accusa- 
tion which the writer applies to several characters? Imogen 
appears to us greater, because she has as a foil a lover not of the 
first mark or constancy. 

We find Measure for Measure an unpleasant, perhaps a hateful 
play, but not a dull one. Rosalind, talking with Celia, speaks 
—quite in the modern fashion—of “ my child’s father,” which 
Theobald, with the approval of Coleridge, changed as a slip for 
“‘my father’s child.” Miss Mackenzie does not say anything 
about the phrase, which is sufficiently striking, if genuine. 
We agree that an advance in depicting heroines was made by 
Meredith, who is one of many authors criticised. We read of a 
Griffith film, of the “‘ Lawrentio-Russian deities of the literary 
undergraduate,” of Mr. Wells as like Milton in his uneasy 
self-consciousness about marriage, and much else that is not 
always illuminating. Shakespeare was a man, but the author 
thinks little of male exposition of women in general. We have 
heard all this before, but a man’s view of woman, if incomplete, 
remains vital to her and to the world, nor do we agree with the 
author’s generalisations on the subject. She thinks that women 
have not altered more than men. At any rate, they have 
developed much more of recent years. One of the best features 
of this book is the absence of that easy sentimentality which 
leads writers to enlarge vaguely an interest they do not feel 
keenly. So Cressida, a sentimentalist in advance of her age, 
made a luxury of her “fine, full, perfect’ grief. Miss Mackenzie 
always gives us the impression of sincerity and keenness. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Anonymi Gesta Francorum et Aliorum Hierosolymitanorum. Edited 
by Beatrice A. Lees. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Gesta Romanorum are a muddle of fact and fiction, the latter 
predominating. These Gesta are of another sort, for they present the 
First Crusade as seen by an actual fighter, who is a chief authority 
for the events he relates. He writes quite intelligible Latin, as a 
rule; and the learned editor solves difficulties, identifies place-names, 
and adds for comparison the record of other chroniclers. This edition 
will doubtless be widely used as a text-book, and students should find 
the frank old soldier-author quite interesting. Using the first person 
throughout, he includes picturesque and human touches such as few 
historians can command. Good sense has now decided that he was no 
plagiarist, but had his material borrowed by others, especially Tude- 
bod, whose work he was once supposed to have abbreviated. 


Sailing-Ship Models. By R. Morton Nance. H. and T. Smith. 
£3 12s. 6d. 

This book is produced in a manner designed to please the eye, 
and it is thoroughly successful. It is large and blue and gold, and 
beautifully printed. Two-thirds of the volume are devoted to 
photogravure plates of ship models—to be exact, there are one 
hundred and twenty-four plates—and these are so well done that 
as one gloats over the pictures, the authentic thrill of the ship model 
stirs the imagination. It is not the thrill of a ship: it is a less 
robust sensation. It is not the thrill of the sea: it is fainter, finer, 
less overwhelming ; it is the thrill of an imaginary, legendary sea, 
of a faery ship upon a faery ocean. Mr. Morton Nance is an 
authority, and he writes lucidly and pleasantly. He points out 
in the introduction that each innovation seemed to the sailor of the 
period to ruin the beauty of his particular style of ship. ‘“‘'To go 
back no further,’ he writes, “‘than to the great sail-less rowing 
boat of the North . . . one finds that in this a perfection of 
symmetry had been reached which cannot but have been marred 
for those who had grown used to it by the addition to it of a mast 
and sail.”” The introduction of fighting-castles, rudders, portholes 
and so on all seemed defacements. ‘‘ Many must have thought 
sadly of the days in which ships looked like ships.”” And again, 
““when comparing the old seafaring with the new, we must all feel 
that there, by the loss of satisfaction to the eye, we are made to 
pay dearly for our material gains.” Modern ships Mr. Nance 
describes as ‘“‘factory-like mechanised masses,” ‘‘complex hard- 
ware,’ and accuses them of riding rough-shod over the elements 
instead of turning them to their service. 

The truth is, of course, that there is great beauty in many pieces 
of modern “‘complex hardware”—and great ugliness in others. 
There were beautiful and hideous sailing-ships. There have been 
exquisite and absurd rowing-boats. Let Mr. Nance compare the 
pot-bellied hulls of some old sailing ships of the line with their 
clumsy “‘ tumble-home” to the swift curves and the bow “flare” 
of, say, H.M.S. Repulse! And as to “ riding rough-shod,” that is 
precisely what the first sailing-ships did to the sea (by means of the 
wind) instead of ‘“‘ turning it to her service” with oars. Nowadays 





we do it by means of fire, that is all. But whether we agree o 
disagree about the inevitable ugliness of modern ships, it is indisputabje 
that many old ones were very lovely ; and as it is the models g 
these which are here depicted, we can enjoy them without bother; 
about Mr. Morton’s opinions on the beauty of ships which are ng 
in the book. 


The Industrial Revolution in South Wales. By Ness Epwanrpg 
Labour Publishing Co. 4s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper. 

There is much still to be written about the history of the Industria} 
Revolution, especially in relation to industries other than cotton ang 
wool, and districts other than Lancashire and Yorkshire. In this 
useful little book Mr. Edwards gives a brief sketch of the develop. 
ment of the iron and coal industries in South Wales, and of the 
parallel movements of working-class organisation and revolt up to 
1835. His section dealing with the evolution of the industries them. 
selves is very short, but brings out clearly the main points, especially 
the status of the rising capitalist class and the sources of capital 
accumulation. The merchants of Bristol and London and the older 
ironmasters of Staffordshire played the largest part in the sensg- 
tional growth of Welsh industry during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The main part of Mr. Edwards’s book deals 
with working-class conditions and organisation. He has a graphic 
chapter describing, largely from Blue Book sources, the conditions 
of employment, education, housing and sanitation, and the working 
of the truck system. Last comes an excellent chapter, based mainly 
on contemporary journals and on the Home Office Papers, recording 
the strikes, riots and attempts at Trade Union organisation up to 
the collapse of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union at the 
end of 1834. It is certainly a book for students of industrial and 
working-class history to get hold of. It is a pity there are not similar 
studies for each important industrial area. 


The Role of the State in the Provision of Railways. 
JAGTIANI. King. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Jagtiani’s book is principally a short and clearly written 
account of the development and organisation of railways in three 
countries—England, Prussia and India. These three illustrate three 
different ways of development—private enterprise with the very 
minimum of State control, private enterprise rapidly changing to 
State construction and operation, and a mixed form of State and 
private enterprise worked largely with the aid of State guarantees. 
In an introductory chapter Mr. Jagtiani discusses the main points 
arising out of his survey, and comes down on the side of State action 
without political interference. His account of the Indian railway 
system is particularly interesting. Mr. Jagtiani agrees with the 
conclusions of the Ackworth Committee that the Indian railways, 
kept under State control, must be entrusted to a distinct department 
free from the control of the Finance Department. His book is well 
worth study by those interested in the problems of railway control 
and ownership in Great Britain. 


Industrial Conflict: The Way Out. By the Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes. 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Barnes has given a large title to a little book; for in this 
brief course of lectures he makes no pretence at solving the industrial 
problem, only discussing certain ameliorative steps, such as Whitley 
Councils, workshop committees, profit-sharing and co-partnership, 
the extension of the Industrial Courts system, and so on. Mr. Barnes 
believes that conflicts can largely be avoided by such methods, and 
the way thus prepared for a peaceful and gradual change of system. 
He says little that is new: his book will probably appeal more to 
the benevolent reformer than to the leaders of either Trade Unions 
or associations of employers. 


Trade in the Balance. By W. A. S. Hewrns. Allan. 7s. 6d. 
This book mostly covers old and very familiar ground. Mr. Hewins 
restates the case for Tariff Reform in the light of post-war con 
ditions. He is by no means chastened by last year’s electoral defeat, 
and holds that a large tariff measure is the only way of restoring 
trade and developing Imperial economic relations. There is a useful 
statistical appendix showing the post-war position of British overseas 
trade and instituting comparisons with foreign countries. For those 
who want the Protectionist argument clearly stated in relation to 
the present world situation Mr. Hewins’s book is by far the best 


available. 


Cotton in Australia. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Harding believes that Australia is destined in time to become 
a great cotton-growing country. The climate of the northern and 
eastern coast lands is, he points out, very suitable, and small-seé 
experiments over a long period have produced good results. With 
white labour, of course, Australia cannot compete with other areas 
in producing the cheaper grades; but Mr. Harding believes that 
concentration on the finer qualities will make the crop profitable 00 
a large scale. The total crop is at present negligible; but recent 
attention to new sources of supply within the Empire has, he believes 
altered the situation. Certainly, he writes in a most op 
frame of mind; but the soundness of his thesis can only be 
by careful experiments yet to be made. 
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Ease the strain 
of SCHOOL FEES ! 


The most convenient and easy way 
of providing adequately for a child’s 
education is by small annual payments, 
starting when the child is young and 
continuing until he or she enters 
Public School, College or University. 


Write for full or mag of benefits for 
dren. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815, 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 
Head Office ; 
9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offices : 
98, Cornhill, E.C.3, and 
1, Waterloo "Place, 8, W.1. 


SUT 


eT 


DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and ill-shaped 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALoGuE, ete. 
In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Illustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 











OLD FRIENDS 


THE Lotus and Delta boots and 
shoes are made to become familiar 
friends and favourites; to return a 
rich reward for care and polishing ; 
to carry you, each pair, over a good 
long lap of life’s highway and finally 
to die of an honoured old age. 
Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 
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PEASANT SHOP 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English shep- 
herd smocks, children’s smocks and frocks, 
dalmatics, embroidered jerkins and dresses; 
2 ag Be coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; 

leather work; decorated bowls and 
boxes, toys, etc. 


CALL AND SEE 
OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
41 Devonsmire St., Tuxosain’s Ro., W.C. 
(Close to en Row), 


98 Great mene ‘in, w.c.i 
(Near British Museum). 
Telephone: Musewm 7602. 
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1 824 Don’t let the 1 924 


5/- LIFEBOAT SINK 5/- 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 
To maintain the whole Service we NEED this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 

IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life- 
Boat Service, we have received up to date 704,256. 
Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 6,584. 
WE MUST GET 295,744 MORE. 

Will you be “ One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/-TO-DAY? 
And remember the Life-boats in your WILL. 


There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowsy, G F. S M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer, ae > —¥ ; 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














————— 





FIRCROFT, 


BOURNVILLE. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR WORKING MEN. 


Short Courses in English, Literature, History, 
Economics, etc., specially arranged for 
W.E.A. Students, Adult School Men, and 
those interested in Trade Union and 
Co-operative Movements. 


Fees £20 per Term. 


For full particulars apply to the Warden, W. J. WRAY, M.A. 
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America’s Don Quixote. By L. P. Locuner. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

The American Don Quixote, although the English reader might 
not guess it in many tries, is Henry Ford ; and the adventure which 
leads Maxim Gorki, who contributes an introduction to this candid 
and vivacious book, to name him Quixote, is the celebrated Peace 
Ship of 1915. Mr. Lochner was Mr. Ford’s secretary for that enter- 
prise, and a very trying experience he found it. A group of earnest 
pacifists in America were convinced, in the first year of the war, 
that the right thing for the United States to do was to take the 
initiative among the neutrals for a movement of ‘“ continuous 
mediation.”” President Wilson was approached, but was naturally 
discouraging. Rosika Schwimmer, a well-known Hungarian pacifist 
orator, caught Mr. Ford and inspired him with the idea of a peace 
expedition and a conference of neutrals in Europe. For a few weeks 
he was possessed with the idea. He chartered the ship, invited a 
hundred or more of the most prominent public men and women in 
America, talked expansively of using his colossal wealth to stop 
the war, and sounded the slogan, ‘‘ The boys out of the trenches 
by Christmas.” When, however, the Oscar IJ. set sail from New 
York on December 4th, 1915, Mr. Ford was almost prevented from 
accompanying the mission. There were nearly sixty correspondents 
and kinema men aboard, and they set to work to “guy” the 
expedition. Mr. Lochner tells the story without anger, but in 
sufficient detail to prove that the hirelings of the Yellow Press 
surpassed themselves. Mr. Ford knew what they were doing, but 
sportingly refused to interfere in any way with the freedom of the 
wireless. He abandoned the expedition at Christiania, being, as 
Mr. Lochner shows, virtually kidnapped by his religious adviser 
from Detroit, a certain Dr. Samuel Marquis, and taken back to 
America. The mediation committee visited several capitals, held 
their conference in Stockholm, and for a year were financed, though 
in niggardly fashion, by Mr. Ford, who, when the United States 
went into the war, put his enormous plant at the service of the War 
Department. Mr. Lochner presents him as a man of impulses and 
unrelated actions, of momentary enthusiasms, promises that mean 
nothing, and perplexities that are painful to witness. It is impossible 
to challenge the accuracy of this picture, and impossible likewise 
not to marvel at it as the picture of the richest man who has so far 
existed on the earth. 


THE CITY 


HE change in the American investor’s attitude towards 
foreign loans in general and European loans in par- 
ticular, that has already been referred to in previous 

notes, receives remarkable confirmation by the new Swedish 
Government Loan, placed in New York this week. Three or 
four years ago this Loan would have had to bear 8 per cent. 
interest, and the New York banks would probably have been 
left with considerable quantities of it. ‘The New Swedish Loan, 
however, which is for thirty million dollars, consists of a 5} 
per cent. issue offered at 99} per cent., and repayable at par in 
1954, According to several election manifestoes, nationalisation 
and public ownership generally spell ruin. Few countries have 
gone in for this sort of ruin more than Sweden, and the American 
prospectus states that with a total national debt of $435,917,474, 
the book assets of the State are $754,137,323. In the last 
Budget, “‘the revenues of State property have been estimated 
at $30,314,692.” The Loan was immediately over-subscribed. 
* * * 

Many people appear to think that because most of the world’s 
gold has gone to the United States, a great outflow must occur 
sooner or later and the supply be redistributed. These big loans 
to Europe would certainly appear to be a step in that direction, 
but it must not be too readily assumed that they will result in 
an actual outflow of gold. In so far as these loans are used in 
the purchase of goods, this will not be the case, and, as the wheat 
and other grain crops have been rather poor throughout Europe, 
but good in the United States, the former is already purchasing 
heavily from the latter and large amounts of grain bills are 
appearing on the exchange markets. American tourists have 
spent very large sums of money in Europe this summer, and this 
invisible export (albeit, paradoxically, a most visible import) 
has probably contributed not a little to the improvement in 


the £ in New York. 
* * * 


So far as big American loans to foreign countries are concerned, 
one must not lose sight of the fact that, while the immediate 
effect is to improve the exchange, each loan of itself sets up a 
return stream of interest and sinking fund payments, thus in- 

’ creasing the indebtedness of the borrowing to the lending country, 
just as a man who escapes from temporary embarrassments 
by borrowing at interest does not thereby improve his position. 
America’s newly won financial supremacy does not appear to 

be in immediate jeopardy, and the flotation of a big European 


i 











loan at 5} per cent. is a noteworthy indication of this fact. T, 
whole world is now endeavouring to borrow from New Y, 
and the success of the German loan there and elsewhere has given 
a decided fillip to the hitherto somewhat sluggish appetite ¢ 
the American investor for this class of security. 

7 * * 


Plantation products seem to be steadily attaining high 
prices. The case of tea is too well known to require furthe 
comment, except that there appears no prospect of its becom; 
cheaper for some years. Now coffee has advanced sha 
reaching its highest level this year, this being based on anticiy. 
tions of increased European consumption. At the meeting of 
the Straits Plantations, Ltd., a company which, although quote 
among rubber shares, produces only copra (cocoanuts) th 
chairman stated that the price was rising, the quotation being 
now £31 5s. per ton, whereas the average price realised duri 
the financial year was £21 6s. per ton. The company pays 12} 
per cent., as against 10 per cent. for the previous year, and at 
their present price of about 30s., which includes the full year’s 
dividend, the shares are quite an attractive plantation invest. 
ment for permanent holding. 

* * * 

Rubber continues its upward course and looks like being 4 
promising market for speculators and possibly investors also, 
The shares mentioned here recently have all risen sharply. One 
which appears unduly cheap is Victoria (Malaya), owing, possibly, 
to the fact that the dividend for the financial year ende 
June 30th was only 10 per cent., as against 20 per cent. for the 
previous year. This, however, was largely due to the fact that 
expenditure was undertaken out of revenue for additional 
cultivation work and on machinery for the manufacture of crepe 
for boot soles. This means higher profits in future. The issued 
capital of the company, which owns 3,030 acres, of which 
exactly half are bearing rubber, is only £50,145, and it has 
surplus financial resources amounting to £11,000. The shars 
are of the unusual denomination of 6d., having been written 
down several years ago from 2s. to that amount. They can be 
purchased at about 1s. 24$d., which includes the dividend of 
10 per cent., and they are to be recommended both for capital 
appreciation and investment. A. Emit Davis. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LIMITED 


EXCELLENT YEAR'S RESULTS. 

Presiding at the meeting of this company held on Tuesday last, 
Sir Apo_pH Tuck, Bart. (Chairman), in the course of moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts said: Your Directors are 
meeting you to-day under conditions which contrary to expectation 
are very little different from those which have prevailed for quite 
a number of years, and which are necessarily reflected to the same 
degree in the Report and Balance Sheet of the past year’s trading 
which we are placing before you. 

I refer to the Christmas, New Year, Birthday and General Greeting 
Card Department. This, as ever, leads the way in the extent, 
volume and value of its turnover and continues to constituve om 
of the strong pillars of the business of the Company. 

It is fortunate that the efforts of the Christmas and Greeting Card 
Department are so well continued, for the Book and Calendar 
Departments are endeavouring to run it a close race. 

POSTCARD DEPARTMENT. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that whichever of the great parties of 
State succeeds in gaining the suffrages at to-morrow’s evel 
Election will at last decide to deal with the important question of 
postage in an Imperial spirit and recognise that cheap postage and 
good trade go hand in hand. 

“Bon Appetit’ and ‘ Lacette’’ Paperware.—This new depatt- 
ment, equipped with the latest machinery, is now in full running 
order, and the beautiful designs in d’oyleys, dish papers and plate 
papers turned out by this department have already taken a leading 
position in the market. 

The New Wing of Raphael House, quite an important structufe, 
is all but completed, and while the recent builders’ strike has some 
what delayed operations, it is now only a question of two or thie 
months before this valuable additional site is occupied. 

The business has shown quite a considerable advance over evety 
one of the corresponding months of last year, and the actual 
already Scam amount to an appreciable percentage over 
same period. - 

The recommendation of your Directors is the payment of @ Final 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the six months to the end 
April, 1924, at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, making with 
Interim Dividend paid a Dividend of 8 per cent. per annum. |. 

Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE seconded the resolution, and in doing 
so congratulated the shareholders on the excellent report Pa 
In his opinion the splendid results achieved were largely due t0 the 
energy and zeal displayed by the Chairman, Sir Adolph Tuck, © 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Gustave Tuck, and the whole staff, who at 
times performed their duties in a most efficient manner. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proceedings ts 
minated with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, directom 
and the staff. 
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NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
Mpiliate of 
The National City Bank of NewYork 


Offices in over 
The 


following _ publications 


Gties in the US:A 


are 


likely to prove of interest to inves- 
tors interested in Dollar Securities : 


“ DOLLAR INVESTMENT SECURITIES " 
“ CONSERVING YOUR PROPERTY (TRUST) " 


Copies can be obtained on application to: 


The National City Company 


LONDON OFFICE ~ 34 Bishopsgate -E-C-2 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
QUEBEC 














OTTAWA 
GENEVA 
COPENHAGEN 








HE FELLOWSHIP CLUB, 51 and 52 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, re Lancaster ,Gate Church, near Lancaster Gate 
Tube, Paddington Station, ’Buses 12, 17, 32, 88, one min. An 

exclusively vegetarian Residential Club, open to non-members at a 
small pro rata fee. Gas fires and rings in bedrooms, geyser baths, 
drawing room, lounge (wireless), reading, silence, lecture rooms, 
excellent catering, separate tables, tennis. Partial board, breakfast 
and dinner and full board Sundays. Single, from {2 15s. 6d., double, 
from {6 7s.; Per day, 1os. 6d. (including Club fees). 


ART GALLERY. 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY 
Exhibition of Modern Painting and Sculpture. 
Now open.—Ad on Is. 
HEAL AND SON, LtD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £53,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,800,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 























Apply for Prospectus to the 
Office : 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 








“Facts are stubborn things ” 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate for all risks 


by insu with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 
Pei 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Lectureship 
in Commerce, tenable at the London School of Economics. Initial 
salary, {450 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
later than first post on November 13th, 1924, by the Academic Regis- 
trar, University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





O PUBLISHERS.—A young Scotsman (28) of literary bent 
wishes to get into touch with a Publisher who would consider avai himself 
of his earvions and possibly give him a partnership or directorship later in return 

for 1 a “native 26, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 


— 


‘Cadburys 








de! 


i 


‘MADE AT BOURNVILLE 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Chocolates 














SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE. 
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OOKS.—Burke’s General 
2 t08.; Bradbury's fetig Pla 
of Ireland, 1875, £3 (3 fons astitt uit iber y 


» 3rd Edit., with Supplement 
t9t2, £3 Rk. Perrin’s 


ber‘ amoria, with tate. Se ie 


PR hy aE 
Rat morocco, 128. ; band the Rusina’s 
eo fine et, roche vs Ghd Sarl By GP 
©, 2 vols., 218. ; 
Jack ola st Pe red tts. 14 vole usirated oot, 990.5 
coloured pilates, Edit. de by the Artist, os 6d.; New 
Letters and Memorials of Jane 2 vols., 118. 6d. ; s 
Wy C- lity, 29x, Great 3, 1908, 128. 6d. each ; 
Pollard, Secret I q , Chinese Painting, 
§3 138. 6d.; ay A vole. bound te $ vee. “morocco, {12 128. ; 
Wilde, The Sphinx, illustra and decora , x MM 
Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, Study 
by Stuart wn} 1905, 218.; Oscar Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 358. 
Oscar Wilde, An usband, rare rst z £2 108.; Oscar . 
Poems, 1 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti 1922, 1st Edit., 25s. ; 
eee bay he ee ip 
you want a ve me. Iam m 
book finder extant. BOOKS WA soe 


ee Chr Hous- 
= an, Shapes Lad. zeee 1896 ; HF men’ | Plato, 4 z 1 Paes , Eaves +i the — 
Street. Birmingham. DOKSHOP, J “ 


OOK meena panne of National Biography, with 
Supple! lements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, £21 ; 
B ’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., 12; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Ete Foner’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vo cin. (638.), 358. Catalogues 
Rare and out of it books supplied. Please state wants. 
of books purchased.—HoLLAND BRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


EAGUE OF NATIONS. Official Publications. Long series for 
Sale. Complete to date, Pr: Journal, Treaty Series, Bulletin of Statistics, 
Resolutions of Assemblies ; 


rts and about 150 in all.—Apply 
Box 29. a Stew 1 EW STATESMAN, 10 Great : 


, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
TRAVEL, ETC. 


WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 
























Visiting Be | eee PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
WALL, etc “8. BISHOP, and accompanied by 
j - S. BISHOP, Pee, 
anuary 2 807 guineas. 
INDIA, BURMA." CEYLON, January 2nd. 
EGYPT, eevee at SYRIA, iar 22nd. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
159 heckiond Road, London, S.E. 19. 
REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS peseged | ate the 
PEOPLE'S a mg ry a tee 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
T*asset Sent, HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Periect enltation,  reproat + gE and Tephene, alah a 
* ht tarid tari 
= and" Attendanc tom ts 8s. ant re Ts = per yemes. — 





canine. vecutankalt Guest = ow S 2, io vingten 
for winter residence in ae eae 
—Mrs. mRns (cookery diploma First-class Muaicipal 








ce 


TO BE SOLD AND TO LET. 
WELFARE OR REST HOME IN DERBYSHIRE 


TO BE SOLD, Matlock House, Matlock, Large Premises situat, 
in its own grounds of nearly two acres, suitable for a Welfare or 
Convalescent Home, in a high and bracing district with comm 
views over the Valley of the Derwent. Large reception rooms, 
recreation room, upwards of 40 bedrooms and enceient baths. Electric 
light and Tennis Lawns, etc.—Apply to Messrs. Davip Sipparp, 
Stones & Co., Market Place, Derby ; Messrs. Lymn & Lymn, Coun) 
Bank Chambers, Matlock; or Messrs. SILK Witson & Sons, panty 
of England Chambers, Manchester. 


ESTMINSTER.—Unfurnished Suites, every convenience, to 
let, in quiet, well-kept house. From {125 tA annum, inclusive.—Hovsg. 
KEEPER, 109 St. George’s Square, London, S. 


SCHOOLS 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 




















| 


Q 
b=] 
io) 
7) 
wn 


Head Mistress: Miss Girton Cam brid: late 
ae =o ee the ‘Schoo! ant 
develop the ey Fd of the child for the of the 
penne p AB self-e increase resource and by 
will be for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 


pas work. The 
| a Ed, 


& ‘,-—75 
ten tovel dna cn teoee The house is 
of 15 acres. 


iusic or Art. Fees, 
Gerrard's Cross ls sco ft ant 
htfully situated in {ts own grounds 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
OS, ee boarden, 











tory Montessori House for and Git 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : C. H. Nicmorrs and Miss J. 8. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding Schoo! tw 


New ere ideals followed, the aim being to promote satura! 
individual developeacat Ne pupils. 
Ry) 1 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. BR. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


: 














aaa PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest Hi 


. Petrol-gas, Constant 
(a T4 Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. Wynne. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE dowae Ros, Bet PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 2! ieee 
Yan, - Se ranean. Students 
Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course 1 


‘eats and includes Education and Medical Gyinaantic oo the 
Roy og ge Lay t. See, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FoRQEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
IN LANE, 8.W. 15. tion School : Colet Gasdens, 


Ww. peatagion, W. I 
M.A. ‘Treasurer, Mr i. iton.—For information concerning > 
Lest Pand and Grants from ihe Boutd of | Tducntion, apply to the Principal, Mies 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


bot water. 














ae. Fully guaranteed, from /4. 
TYPEWRITERS. All makes. Write for List. 
TYPEWRITERS by the largest concern in the trade. 
AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LtD., 9 Newgate Street, E.C. "Phone, City 4443. 


OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gui— 
B°? Write Osponwns, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.!. 


———, 








THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 

from Factory. Wool, SBE ond Weel, and Merino. All Sizes. Guarantesd 

U Patterns and prices’ Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, .W.% 











SHETLAND HOoMESPUSS. 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


ee 


EAL HARRIS.—LEewis AND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.— NEWALL, 104 S.ornoway, Scotland. 





A REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc.,, guaranteed a new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garment 

free estimate.—Lonpon Tournino Co. pert B E), 16 Chardmore Rot 
N. 16. FF Dalston 4777. New garments 


a 





ew DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
——p and promptly executed. E 
reporters cams soutebio for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 


rue provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prompt! - Abe 
A are oe es St ee Poe ‘f 








UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TY .—Work called for. Tempor: 
A Ml epee ay teed sg = 





XPERT TRANSLATION from German, Italian, Spanish 
by experienced graduate. Moderate terms. 9 gong 27, NEw STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W. 





—— 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


—— Trade AdVertisements are go P — 
per Company Reports Tw 
Prospectuses dwenty-four v7 EpucaTIONAL ADVEB- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., af 
charged at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on 
Small Advertisements. 

Please address all communications to The Managet, 
New SraresMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C.2. 
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